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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
a ee 

HERE is still no certain news from South Africa, but 

Friday’s telegrams declare that President Kruger will not 
agree to the Joint Commission, but, instead, means to offer 
a new Franchise Law, with, according to the Times’ corre- 
spondent, “a five years’ franchise, ostensibly free from 
irksome formalities, with a redistribution of seats which will 
nominally enable the goldfields, the centres of the Outlander 
population, to return Members equal in number to one-fourth 
of the entire Raad.” There are other “undisclosed con- 
ditions,” it is said, but these are believed to “include” a 
suggestion that the Imperial Government should grant a 
quid pro quo. It is obviously impossible to say without 
knowing the details whether the new schewe affords a satis- 
factory solution. If it really amounts to Sir Alfred Milner’s 
minimum it would of course be acceptable, for we may 
be sure that the Imperial Government have no sort of 
desire before they have taken any hostile action to ask 
formore. If war takes place all the conditions will necessarily 
be changed. 


If the President really means to accept Sir Alfred Milner’s 
conditions, he has made a great tactical mistake in not saying 
80 in explicit words. However, when his new franchise pro- 
posals are made, they will be examined on their merits, either 
jointly or by the Imperial Government alone, and if they in 
effect, though not in form, fulfil the necessary conditions, and 
are not so intricate as to be unworkable, they will doubtless 
be made the basis of agreement. It must be clearly under- 
stood, however, that they shall come into immediate operation, 
and that their working shall not be at the mercy of Executive 
officers. President Kruger must also be told that, in the 
interests of all parties, there must be no undue spinning out 
of negotiations. Again, he must banish from his mind all 
idea of a quid pro quo, if by that he means arbitration, or any 
abandonment, direct or indirect, of our paramountcy. 
There is nothing of that nature left which we can give up. 
Asa final word we can only state how great would be our 
satisfaction if it should turn out that President Kruger 
honestly means to accept the High Commissioner’s conditions. 


The atmosphere in France grows day by day more electric, 
till observers can hardly rid themselves of the idea that soon 
a bolt must fall. The attempt to assassinate Maitre Labori, 
described below ; the revelation of a serious plot in Paris; the 
scenes in the Court at Rennes, where General after General 
is allowed to make lengthy speeches against the prisoner ; the 
slowly deepening doubt whether an acquittal is after all so 
certain in spite of the absence of any evidence of guilt, even 
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the semi-farcical conflict between M. Gnérin and the Paris 
police,—all help to reveal the raging passions which now 
threaten order. Still, it may be preserved. General de Galliffet 
isa very strong man, he has removed General after General 
without creating resistance, and while it is difficult to imagine 
a French Army in mutiny, it is still more difficult to imagine 
successfal resistance to the soldiery if they obey. The storm 
may therefore pass off, but for the present the outlook is very 
black indeed. France exactly realises the phrase of the old 
theologians. She is “ left to herself,” and her native impulses 
are not good. She would be delighted to hear that Dreyfus 
had been shot. 





France was half stunned on Monday by telegrams announ- 
cing that M. Labori, the chief counsel for Dreyfus, had been 
murdered at Rennes. The truth was not quite so bad as 
that, but it was bad enough. M. Labori on Monday at 6 a.m. 
was walking to the Court with Colonel Picquart and M. Gast 
when on the Quai Richemont a man, whose description is im- 
perfectly given, fired with a revolver at his back. The bullet, 
missing the spine, lodged in his neck, and he fell. His 
companions pursued the assassin, who, however, had a long 
start; he frightened some workmen with his revolver, and 
escaped into a neighbouring wood, whence he has disappeared, 
the Breton peasantry, there is little doubt, sheltering him 
from sympathy. They loathe Dreyfus, and are as silent as 
Irish peasants when an “agent” is killed. In the interval 
between M. Labori’s fall and the return of his companions he 
was turned over on the ground by men who suddenly 
appeared, and the papers in his pocket were taken away, 
apparently in the hope of finding some letters on which 
General Mercier was to be cross-examined. These, however, 
were in his bag, and are safe. The doctors have ascer- 
tained the precise position of the bullet, and have hopes 
that when it is extracted their patient willrecover. His wound, 
however, is, as was intended, a great blow to the defence, the 
officers on the Court-Martial having “ unanimously ” refused 
an application for adjournment. The Generals who give 
evidence are thus relieved of their fear of a merciless cross- 
examination. 


These facts, and many more, render the foreign corre- 
spondents, who were at first certain of an acquittal, doubtful 
of the issue of the trial. The President of the Court- 
Martial, Colonel Jouaust, apparently wishes to convict if hecan, 
and actually put words into the mouth of Madame Henry. 
She was about to give the name of the officer to whom her 
husband had alluded when he said, “ You know in whose 
interest I have acted,” when the President, interposing, sug- 
gested that Henry must have meant France, and the suggestion 
was caught at by his widow. The President has also declared 
that at present he has no official knowledge of the order of 
the Court of Cassation limiting the scope of the inquiry. The 
remainder of the officers sit impassive, the only sign on their 
part of human feeling being given when an official account of 
the tortures inflicted on Dreyfus in the Ile du Diable was 
read aloud. It seems as yet, therefore, as if the Court had 
made up its mind not to acquit, but it must be recollected 
that the evidence for the defence has not yet been produced. 
Still, the news of the week must be accepted as, on the whole, 
unfavourable to the prisoner, whose self-command begins to 
give way under the stream of insults, especially from General 
Mercier and General Roget. He shook his fist in the face of 
the former, and protested that the calumnies of the latter, 
who, in spite of Esterhazy’s confession, reiterated his belief 
that Dreyfus wrote the bordereau, were more than he could 
endure. 


General Mercier’s “ evidence” did not touch the case at all, 
and was practically a speech in defence of himself for having 
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placed secret evidence—now proved to be false—before the 
original Court-Martial in 1894. He was, he said, inspired 
solely by patriotism. The German Emperor had intervened 
because documents had been stolen from his Embassy in 
Paris, and for four hours and a half it was a question of 
war or peace. France was not ready, “ was, indeed, in a con- 
dition of absolute inferiority to Germany.” Russia had anew 
Emperor, and was an uncertain ally,and France would not have 
been considered by Europe morally justified in her conduct. 
Therefore the conviction of Dreyfus had become a necessity, 
and the witness being convinced of his guilt, handed the 
bordereauand his own comments—afterwards destroyed—to the 
President of the Court-Martial. General Mercier was hooted 
by the audience as he left the Court, but cheered by the 
crowd outside. General Roget, who was the witness on 
Tuesday, was allowed to pour out for two hours an im- 
passioned and very clever indictment of Dreyfus, the best 
speech, in fact,as yet made for the prosecution. Itcontained 
no new evidence whatever, but is believed to have made 
much impression upon the Court. 


The evidence of Colonel Picquart, reported im Friday’s 
papers, clearly made a great impression on the Court, as 
well it might, for it was not only the testimony of an able 
man of high and noble character, but showed how Colonel 
Picquart went one by one through all the stages of disillu- 
sionment in regard to the Dreyfus case which have been gone 
through by all fair-minded men who have examined the facts: 
—only, of course, much in advance of them in time. He tells 
us how he felt originally that there was no evidence to 
convict, Then he heard and believed that the secret dossier 
contained overwhelming proofs. Next, he saw the secret 
dossier, and found it utterly valueless. Again, he was 
for a time taken in by the alleged confession, but 
ultimately found that false. Next, there was the allega- 
tion of money paid to Dreyfus for his treason which was 
upset by the inability to show that he ever received or spent, 
such money, and the incredible explanation of Du Paty de 
Clam that ‘“‘ Dreyfus was paid by insurance premiums 
against fire in Alsace.” 


An even more striking and dramatic incident in Thursday’s 
sitting was the cross-examination of Gencral Roget. The 
General expressed his reliance upon a certain paper in the 
diplomatic secret dossier as proving the guilt of Dreyfus. 
That paper purported to be a letter from the Austrian Mili- 
tary Attaché alluding to Dreyfus. At that very moment 
the Figaro was publishing a telegram from the Austrian Mili- 
tary Attaché declaring in so many words that the letter in 
question was a forgery. Is the pit of forgery, perjury, and 
folly in the Dreyfus case really bottomless ? 


The French Government believe, and have written evidence 
to prove, that the united parties of the Royalists, the Anti- 
Semites, and the League of Patriots have organised a second 
plot for the overthrow of the Republic in the interest of the 
Duc d’Orléans, who, it must never be forgotten, is now the 
head of the Bourbons, and in Legitimist opinion King of 
France. They have been plotting since 1898, and see a great 
opportunity in the Dreyfus agitation. They have probably 
won over some regiments, they hava numerous followers 
organised in clubs, and they had, it is said, decided to descend 
into the streets. The Government, therefore, on Saturday 
ordered the arrest of M. Dérouléde, M. de Monicourt, 
“secretary of commands to the Duc d’Orléans,” M. Buffet, 
son of the old manager-general for the Orleans family, M. 
Guérin, head of the Anti-Semite League, M. Thiébaud, the 
Boulangist, and many others, on a charge of treason. All 
the arrests were carried out except that of M. Thiébaud, who 
fled, and of M. Guérin, who “ fortified ” the office of the Anti- 
Semitic League, and threatened to shoot the police or pour 
boiling oil on them. All the accused will be tried, and as it 
is said the evidence is conclusive, it will be difficult for juries 
to acquit as they acquitted M. Dérouléde before. The blow 
has greatly increased the strength of the Government by 
bringing over convinced Republicans to its side, and has, it 
is rumoured, been greatly felt at Rennes, where something or 
other had been plotted against the Dreyfusards, which is now 
postponed. 


The only sign of weakness as yet betrayed by the Govern- 





his ten associates having defied the police, and threatened to 
use force, are legally “in rebellion,” and in ordinary cases proce. 
dure would be swift. A body of armed gendarmes would be sent 
to the house, a small two-storied one in the Rue de Chabrol, 
M. Guérin would be called on to surrender, and on his 
refusal the house would be stormed. Two or three persons 
would be killed in the encounter, and the remainder wonld 
receive sentences of hard labour. In this case, however, the 
Government hesitate, it may be from humanity, it may be 
from a wish to avoid offending the intense anti-Jewish 
sentiment, it may be from considering the affair of very 
little importance. It is characteristic of the present temper 
of France that a fourth suggestion is offered,—viz., that 
M. Guérin is an important agent of the police who reveals 
Royalist plots, and is therefore entitled to every considera. 
tion. That is not probable; but the total result is that the 
Government is considered weak whenever it is not guided by 
General de Galliffet. 


We do not like the reports which are coming in about 
the plague. The epidemic shows decided symptoms of 
recrudescence in India, especially at Poona, where the 
resignation which is the Indian form of fortitude appears 
to have given way, the population flying by thousands a day. 
It is prevalent at Hong-kong, it is raging, we greatly fear, 
at Mecca, and it has made a lodgment in Europe at its 
weakest point, the great and foul city of Lisbon. It is 
present also in Oporto, and there is every reason to believe 
that it will shortly be reported from Spain, where 
they are enforcing strict rules of quarantine a little too 
late. With a season like the present, hot, dry, and provo- 
cative of travel, the disease may easily reach Western 
Europe, where, though sanitary laws are understood and ina 
measure obeyed, “ insanitary centres” still exist in frightfally 
largenumbers. There is much attention given to drainage, but 
very little to ventilation. Panic is, of course, worse than useless, 
but the authorities in the Southern ports of Great Britain will 
do well to keep a sharp look out on steamers from Southern 
Europe, to have separate hospital accommodation ready, and, 
above all, to see that the longshore section of their own 
towns is less desperately filthy than usual. Crowding should 
be regarded for a month or two as an offence against the 
community. 


It is reported from Cairo that all the signs point to an un- 
usually low Nile. It is said that it will be the worst Nile 
since our occupation, and that there will be as great a 
deficiency of water as there was in 1867, when, says the 
Daily Mail correspondent, “a large tract of country in Upper 
Egypt went out of cultivation for want of water.” If the 
worst predictions are fulfilled, and if the plague spreads, the 
Egyptian Government will for the time be in a difficult 
place. No doubt the country is rich and the finances are ina 
thoroughly sound condition, but at the same time the Sondan 
is bound for many years to be a source of great expense. 
Under these circumstances, and in view of the coming lean 
year, there should be no indulgence in “wild cat” railway 
schemes in the Soudan based on the Cape to Cairo legend. 
All idea of through carriages to Uganda must be postponed 
till the true extent of the Soudanese burden has been deter- 
mined. 


Thursday’s Times contains a very striking and important 
protest against Mr. Chaplin’s proposed duty on corn by a 
Conservative Member of Parliament, Sir Francis Powell 
(Wigan). “Such a suggestion, if made, will,” he declares, 
“create the most widespread alarm among supporters of the 
Government who represent manufacturing and mining 
districts.” He himself would resist to the uttermost any 
duty whatever on the corn “supplied to my hard-working 
constituents, and sincerely hope that the Government will 
take a warning in time, and will not submit so fatal a pro- 
posal to the House of Commons.” Sir Franci ends his most 
timely protest by thejdeclaration, “There must be no duty, 
no Custom House officer between the corn at the ports of 
Liverpool and Manchester and the Lancashire population.’ 
No better confirmation could be found for the anxiety we 
have expressed elsewhere in regard to Mr. Chaplin’s reckless 
and unfortunate scheme for a renewal of the Corn-laws, 
and we most sincerely hope that the next member of the 
Cabinet who speaks in public will reassure Unionist opinion by 





ment is in their treatment of M. Guérin. That person and 





repudiating all idea of a tax on corn, however small. 
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the Emperor of Russia in a quaintly worded Imperial 
Order issued on Sunday last, and addressed to the Minister 
of Finance, has declared that after the completion of the 
railway Talienwan shall be a free port during the whole 
duration of the lease from China. In the course of the 
Order the Emperor says: “ Thanks to the wise decision of 
the Chinese Government, we shall through the railway lines 
in course of construction be united with China,—a result 
which gives to all nations the immeasurable gain of easy com- 
munication and lightens the operations of the world’s trade.” 
The Emperor also speaks of “a rapprochement between the 
peoples of the West and Hast ” (brought about apparently by 
obtaining an outlet for the great Siberian railway) as “our 
historic aim.” Whether much trade will go to Talienwan 
remains to be seen, but we can hardly believe that when it is 
the terminus of a railway in Russian hands it will not do a 
great deal more business than it did as a purely Chinese 


port. 


The West Indies were visited last week by a violent 
and destructive hurricane, the damage inflicted on the 
British Colonies in the Leeward Islands proving so exten- 
sive as to warrant the opening of a Mansion House 
Fund on behalf of the sufferers. Though full details are 
still wanting, the loss of life and destruction of property 
in Montserrat appear to have been terribly severe, while in 
St. Kitts it is stated that three thousand people are homeless. 
In formally opening a relief fund at the urgent appeal of the 
Colonial Secretary, the Lord Mayor has published Mr. 
Chamberlain’s letter in which stress is laid on the “pitiful 
succession of calamities which have befallen our West Indian 
Colonies.” Mr. Chamberlain points out that while the 
islands now affected are not those for whom relief was sought 
last September, they were “already, from other causes, im- 
poverished and distressed; that their administration has 
only been carried on with Imperial aid; and that poor relief 
has been a growing charge against falling revenues.” The 
brunt of the hurricane, however, seems to have been borne by 
Porto Rico. Here the deaths already reported are given at 
two thousand, communication has been cut off with about 
one-third of the island, and great destitution prevails in the 
interior, where the people are dying daily from injuries, 
privation, and lack of food. 


Mr. Gerald Balfour’s speech to the Co-operators at the 
Crystal Palace on Tuesday was not only remarkably able and 
lummons, but will, we hope, prove of real value. Likeall ont- 
siders who address Co-operators, he urged the importance of 
co-operative production, but admitted the difficulties of the 
problem with more insight than do most critics of the Co-opera- 
tivemovement. Personally, we should be intensely glad to see 
greater encouragement given to co-operative production, but 
we cannot disguise from ourselves that in co-operative pro- 
duction you begin at the wrong end. Those who produce in 
the hope of finding customers must to a certain extent be 
speculators, and such speculation does not fit in with the 
essential ideal of co-operation, which is the self-supply of the 
various needs of life. Men who club together to get boots 
cheap, and set up a factory to supply those boots, are really 
doing a different thing from the men who co-operate to 
make fine linen, not to wear themselves, but to sell. Prob- 
ably the best form of co-operative production would be a 
factory run by the Wholesale, in which every worker was a 
member of a store which bought every article from the 
Wholesale. In this way the workers would get, indirectly, the 
profits of their industry, or, at any rate, a good share of them. 


Mr. Balfour very properly dwelt upon the difficulty of 
getting co-operative societies engaged in production to pay 
big enough salaries, and doubted whether democratic bodies 
could organise industries successfully. Co-operative produc- 
tion was the endeavour to substitute an industrial republic 
for an industrial monarchy. But he pointed out that there 
might be many half-way houses between complete co-operative 
production and working for an employer,—notably profit- 
sharing. The whole tone of Mr. Balfour’s speech in this respect 
reminds us of the remark which Burke somewhere quotes from 
Bolingbroke. A Monarchy was to be preferred to a Republic 
because it was easier to engraft the advantages of a Republic 
upon a Monarchy, than the advantages of a Monarchy upon a 
Republic. We think that for the same reason an employer, 








sometimes an individual, sometimes a joint-stock company, 
sometimes a distributing co-operative society, will always 
prove more successful in industrial work than a society for 
co-operative production, the reason being that while pro- 
duction by an employer and production by co-operation both 
have advantages of their own, it is easier to engraft the 
advantages of the co-operative system on the business of the 
individual employer, than the advantages of the individual 
employer upon co-operative production. 


A concise summary of what has been done in the way of 
developing Ireland as a tourist resort appears in Thursday’s 
Times. We are reminded that the sea transit vid Holyhead 
has been reduced to little more than two and a half hours by 
the City of Dublin boats—the fastest passenger steamers 
afloat—while the North-Western are building newer and larger 
steamers even than their admirable ‘Cambria.’ A through 
railway service from Kingstown to the four corners of the 
island is established; the journey to Killarney from 
Dublin now only occupies four hours by the new corridor 
trains; while the Midland Great Western are developing 
their recent extension to Achill Sound by new hotels, long 
cars, and electric tramways. The Great Northern line is 
displaying equal activity in regard to hotels and coaching 
tours, notably that from Killybegs to Londonderry; the Great 
Southern and Western, besides greatly accelerating their 
Killarney trains, have arranged special tours to the Shannon 
and the Rock of Cashel; while the Development Syndicate 
have organised the coaching routes in Cork and Kerry. We 
notice in another column some of the peculiar attractions of 
Ireland as a holiday resort, attractions recently brought 
home to those who took part in the Parliamentary tour 
organised by the Irish Tourist Association. 


The fifth and last of the test matches between England 
and Australia ended in a draw on Wednesday. The English 
team, who batted first, scored 576, while the Australians made 
352, and 254 for five wickets. Four out of the five matches 
having been drawn, the single victory of the Australians at 
Lord’s, when they won by ten wickets, secures them the 
rubber. No one can grudge the Australians their triumph, 
which has been achieved by superior all-round efficiency, and 
greater resolution in playing uphill games,—in other words, by 
greater skill and better nerve. Apart from the international 
significance of these matches, the proportion of unfinished 
games points irresistibly to a reform of the rules of cricket. 
What with the great improvement in the smoothness and 
trueness of cricket-grounds, and the introduction of the 
“boundary” system, a fine season like the present gives 
undue preponderance to the bat over the ball, and leads to an 
altogether unsatisfactory number of unfinished matches, 
in spite of the new rule of declaring an innings closed. 
Farther “legislation” will probably be in the direction of 
modifying the rules as to “ boundaries,” “ follow on,” and “leg- 
before-wicket,” increased stringency in the enforcement of the 
last-named rule being, in the opinion of some experts, highly 
desirable. But all the best authorities deprecate any 
tampering with the size of bats or the breadth or height of 
wickets. 


The Vienna correspondent of the Times contributes to 
Wednesday’s issue a most remarkable account of the way in 
which German activity is revolutionising the trade of the 
Levant and of the Near East, and is affecting, or rather 
destroying, the position of Austria. At present that 
trade is in the hands of three Powers,—Austria, France, 
and England. If, in the end, Germany, by the use 
of political influence at Constantinople, manages to oust 
Austria altogether, the political results may be not only 
serious, but quite unexpected. Germany has already deeply 
wounded Russia by what we might almost call the reckless 
prosecution of her schemes in Asia Minor, and has, indeed, 
nearly succeeded in making Russia regard Germany as her 
chief rival. If the same result is achieved in the case of 
Austria, Germany may before long find herself in a position 
not far removed from isolation. In that case friendship 
with the Sultan and railway concessions in Asia Minor will 
have been dearly purchased. 


Bank Rate, 34 per cent. 
New Consols (24) were on Friday 106}. 
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AND THE 


TOPICS OF THE 
—- > -— 


MILITARY SITUATION 
TRANSVAAL. 


THE 


HE position of affairs in the Transvaal remains as | 
'And this, remember, will not be an organised force, but 


critical asever. Since this is the case, we are compelled 
to deal with it again, though at the risk of wearying our 
readers, The most important change in the past week 
has been the great development of our military prepara- 
tions, both here, in India, and in South Africa. To begin 
with, Sir William Butler, who holds the command-in- 
chief at the Cape, is to come home, and his place is to be 


filled by Sir Frederick Forestier-Walker. This change was | 


inevitable; but it does not in the least reflect either upon 
Sir William Butler’s patriotism or military capacity. 
Considering the views be is known to entertain in 


regard to South African affairs, he would have been in an | 
' will be very greatly felt. 
| for want of company or regimental organisation, but they 


impossible position at Cape Town should hostilities prove 
inevitable. As long as there was no near approach to 


war the fact that he was out of sympathy with the policy | 


of the Imperial Government, and so of the High Com- 
missioner, mattered little, for no wise Government would 


officers as long as that attitude would not clash 
with the efficient discharge of their duties. The fact 
that Sir William Butler has resigned cannot, then, 
but be regarded as an indication of the critical nature of 
the situation at the present moment. We do not think 
that it need be assumed that war is inevitable, but the 
Government are evidently taking stock most seriously of the 
military position, and regard an actual war as within sight. 


Though the various rumours as to the numbers and 
nature of the troops which are being got ready are 
probably in many cases erroneous in detail, we do not 
suppose that the general lines of action described are very 
far wrong. For example, we do not imagine that there 
need be much doubt as to the truth of the allegation 
made in several papers that Sir Redvers Buller will 
command our forces in case of war. He is a General of 
great experience and ability, and he knows the country. 
Again, we do not doubt that the main force will be 
concentrated in Natal, and will move along the line of 
the railway into the Transvaal, though possibly there 
may also be flank movements from the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate and even from Kimberley. Next, it is clear 
that the troops which will concentrate in Natal will be 
drawn from three different sources. To begin with, 
there are by this time about six thousand or more 
Regulars already in Natal. Next, a force of, we 
may suppose, about thirty thousand men in all 
will be despatched direct from England. There will 
be another force—all, of course, white troops — 
numbering some ten thousand, which will be sent from 
India. Then there will be a considerable number of 
local levies, consisting of the Natal Volunteers and the 
Natal Mounted Police (essentially a military body), 
numbering together at least two thousand, and also of 
volunteers specially enlisted in Cape Colony, who may 
number another thousand. Lastly, we do not doubt 
that the powerful squadron in South African waters 
would be able to provide a Naval Brigade of not less 
than one thousand men,—making, in all, an army of some 
fifty thousand men in Natal. If we add to these the 
irregular troops which will be collected on the other 
frontiers of the South African Republic, the total force 
to be employed will probably be close on fifty-five 
thousand men, in which the proportions of cavalry and 
artillery will be very large. In addition to these there 
will be the English regiments which will be left to 
garrison Cape Colony. That the main force, acting 
from Natal, assisted by movements from Bechuana- 
land, will be quite sufficient to deal with any resistance 
offered to them, though that resistance will be conducted 
by a specially brave people, we cannot doubt. It is diffi- 
cult to say exactly how many men the Boers will be able 
to put in the field. Of course, if the whole Dutch popula- 
tion of the Cape and of the Orange Free State threw up 
work on their farms and flocked to support President 
Kruger in holding down the Outlanders, they might easily 
produce a body of fifty thousand men, but that this will 
take place is far from likely. What is probable (nay, we 








should say what is almost certain), is that only the 
younger and more adventurous of the Dutch farmers will 
come to the aid of the Boers. But this is not likely to 
mean a body of more than five or six thousand men. [jt 
us suppose that the Boers themselves can put twenty 
thousand men into the field. heir total force, then, js 
not likely to be more than twenty-five thousand men. 


rather a mob of good marksmen. But a mob, even when 
each person in it provides his own transport and com. 
missariat for, say, a week, is not an army. That groups 


of Boers five hundred strong, or even a thousand, will 
fight very effectively in a rough country must, of course, 


be admitted. It is probable, indeed, that good shooting 
and individual resource and pluck may make an unorganised 
body of six or seven hundred men a more formidable 
force than can exact drilling and close organisation. When 
however, it comes to bodies of ten thousand or fifteen 
thousand men, the want of organisation and of cohesion 
The Boers will, we grant, not fail 


will for want of brigade organisation. Their strength in 
numbers will be an actual source of weakness, as also will 
be their artillery. A force of six hundred men without 


do anything to prevent independence of view in its guns or any impedimenta, and in which each man looks 


| out for himself, can act without confusion. 


A force of 
fifteen thousand men encumbered with guns, and neces- 
sarily trying to work together without knowing how, will 
be in a very different position. If, then, the Boers in 
force meet us in force we do not think we need be afraid 
of the result. But perhaps it will be said that the Boers 
will not meet us in force, but will keep up a running war 
as they did last time. We do not think this likely, for it 
would mean the abandonment of Pretoria and of the forts 
at Pretoria and Johannesburg. But even if they refused 
to meet us in the open, and determined to play a waiting 
game, we do not think it would be successful. And for 
this reason. In the old war the majority, nay, 
practically the whole, of the people of the Trans- 
vaal were against us. Now the majority are on 
our side, and would welcome us as deliverers, not as 
enemies. For example, there are even in Pretoria some 
thirty thousand Outlanders. If, then, the Boers were 
to allow us to enter the Transvaal and to occupy 
Pretoria and Johannesburg, and to rely upon dilatory 
tactics, we should find ourselves at once welcomed and 
strengthened by a great friendly population, which we 
should at once proceed to arm and organise. The occupa- 
tion of Johannesburg and the Rand district would at once 
add ten thousand, or even fifteen thousand, men to our 
forces. Again, we should not be holding isolated posts, 
but a great city in railway communication with the coast. 
The railways and the deep hostility of the majority of 
the population to the Boers have, in fact, entirely altered 
the local conditions—we say “local” advisedly, 
because we do not forget the importance of the general 
race problem in South Africa—and have made them 
favourable to us instead of most unfavourable, as they 
were in 1881. It would seem, then, certain that the 
Boers cannot afford to play a waiting game, and must 
resist the advance of our troops in the open. We do not 
say that necessarily this means an immediate victory for 
the British troops, but it would hardly be presumptuous 
to say so. Sir Redvers Buller is not Dr. Jameson, and a 
brigade of British cavalry is a very different thing from 
the young gentlemen in picturesque hats who lost their 
way and their heads at Krugersdorp. 


We have dwelt so long upon the strength of our forces 
in case of war not out of any feeling of arrogance, but solely 
with the hope that President Kruger and the Boers 
may even now see the madness of insisting on war. 
[We say “insisting” advisedly, because the Transvaul 
Executive know that they have only to grant Sir Alfred 
Milner’s terms fully and fairly and without any “clever ” 
drawbacks to make peace absolutely certain.] Let the 
Boers remember that if it comes to war there will 
be no second Majuba Hill. When once we are engaged 
the struggle will be fought out to the bitter end, 
even if the whole of South Africa becomes involved. 
and we have the whole Dutch population ranged 
against the British. That is an event terrible in the 
extreme to contemplate, but even that would be faced 
rather than another act of feebleness. As we have 
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said, cost what it will in men and money, the British 
0) ‘le, if war ensues, will see it through to the end, for 
they are not now as in 1881, but realise that the whole 
future of the Empire depends upon their steadfastness in 
this quarrel. President Kruger and his Boers are in no 
sense objects of hatred to our people, but this fact must 
not mislead them into thinking that, even if we go to 
war, we shall soon weary of it, and be ready on the 
first little reverse to make terms. Our people make 
lenty of mistakes, but they do not knowingly make 
them twice over. They know that the peace made in 
1881 after Majuba was a hideous blunder, and that 
blunder they will not repeat, come what may. 





THE LATEST DREYFUS INCIDENT. 


OTHING is more puzzling to the student of French 
history than the extraordinary part which 
cowardice, or, to use a less offensive term, nervous- 
ness, has played init. That the French are as brave as 
any people in the world, capable on occasion of displaying 
both audacity and fortitude in a supreme degree, is a 
historic certainty, yet it is equally certain that they are 
influenced to a most unusual degree by fear. They crouch 
before the strong man armed—when they do not spring 
at his throat—in a way almost inconsistent with manli- 
ness. The strong man or the strong government masters 
them at once, and a massacre like that of St. 
Bartholomew, or that of December 2nd, 1851, or that 
which attended the suppression of the Commune, produces 
at least as much awe as hate. “The Terror” was kept 
up for months by a minute minority of the nation, and 
perished under one “ whiff of grapeshot’”’; and a defeat, 
great or small, on the soi! or in Tonquin, seems instantly 
to destroy a previously existing reverence. The French 
people are liable to fall at a moment’s notice into a kind 
of ecstasy of nervousness, during which they are capable 
of anything, are, in fact, like mobs who fear a charge by 
regular troops. Now itis the Red Spectre, again it is the 
Jesuits, and then once more it is “ the foreigner” which 
is the object of apprehension. We have even known a 
French island—it was Réunion—go perfectly mad with 
dread of cholera, and risk condemning hundreds of un- 
offending guests to death by starvation rather than, by 
feeding them, incur the remotest risk. The spy fever 
which so frequently breaks out is produced entirely 
by terror, and so is the agitation which we 
describe as the Dreyfus affair. Nobody is afraid 
of Dreyfus himself, but he is the symbol of a vague 
danger which no one can exactly describe, but which 
every one feels. “France is betrayed” to the foreigner, 
to the Jews, to England, to the Bourbons, to the 
Socialists, to the Devil, and the whole people, believing 
the betrayal, plunge into a sort of delirium. We think 
it perfectly possible that the otherwise astounding 
evidence of General Mercier at Rennes on Saturday last is 
substantially true; that the whole Staff of the Army of 
France, together with several Ministers, had in 1894 
worked themselves up into a belief that the German 
Emperor would invade France to avenge a personal insult ; 
and that France, being after all her sacrifices wholly un- 
ready, would be subjected to unheard-of miseries and 
humiliations. Under this vague fear they were ready to 
do anything, and did sanction or tolerate endless inepti- 
tudes and turpitudes,—among others, the illegal conviction 
of Dreyfus on secret evidence. We think it also perfectly 
possible, nay, almost certain, that the chiefs of the Army 
are aware of this liability of their countrymen, and trust 
to terror to extricate themselves from their abominable 
mess. Their appeal to “ patriotism ” is an appeal to fear. 
Their whole demeanour towards the Courts looks like 
this; so does the veiled threat of a St. Bartholomew of 
Dreyfusards, a threat accentuated this week by the at- 
tempted assassination of Maitre Labori; and, above all, so 
does General Mercier’s evidence at Rennes. His testi- 
mony, say the English, who are all bred upon criminal 
trials, is not evidence. Certainly it is not, the dread of war 
being no excuse for an illegal and unjust trial; but then 
it was not intended to be. It was a speech in defence of 


his own conduct in trying to convict Dreyfus by handing 
secret evidence to the Court-Martial, made by a man who 
understands his countrymen, and reckons, accurately, as 
we believe, that to avert invasion France would sacrifice a 


Dreyfus a day, and that, in any case, she will excuse any- 
thing a General has done with that object in view. It 
was a cunning plea, addressed not to Judges, but to a 
military jury peculiarly susceptible to such pleas. That 
it failed with the audience in the Court at Rennes was 
due to the fact that, listening to M. Casimir-Périer’s 
denial, they did not believe the danger had existed, and 
to the other fact that Dreyfus’s sudden and unexpected 
burst of indignation convinced them, perhaps for the first 
time, of his innocence. The calculated calm which is apt 
to mark an able Jew, aware at once of his unpopularity 
and of his own proclivity to rage, for once gave way, and 
for a moment the spectators saw in Dreyfus a man like 
themselves, and felt entirely with him. It is not proved 
that the same impression was made on the officers of 
the Court-Martial, and even if it were, the scheme 
was well designed. Any officer on the Tribunal 
who wishes still to believe in the Staff can now 
plead that General Mercier expected war, and that on 
such a subject a General must be wiser than a mere 
civilian, even if he happened to be President. The grand 
difficulty now in the way of the defence will be the feeling 
of the Court that in acquitting Dreyfus they censure 
General Mercier, who procured his illegal condemnation 
“from patriotic motives.” The attempt to assassinate 
Maitre Labori was, as we believe, dictated by the same 
motive. His papers may have been wanted, as is now 
alleged, but they could have been seized without killing 
him. The attempted murder, like the threats of a St. 
Bartholomew, was intended to cow the Dreyfusards by 
indicating that their opponents will stick at nothing, and 
we are by no means sure that it will not have that effect. 
The humane minority in Paris had all muskets, but they 
never rose upon the Terrorists till a General appeared in 
command of an artillery force. 

But, we shall be asked, what can be the cause of this 
amazing liability to terror on the part of a nation whose 
bravery has been proved on a hundred battlefields? An 
over-active imagination fed by an ignorance which is 
endless, and produces an endless credulity. An ignorant 
Englishman, when told something outside the range of 
his experience, as a rule stolidly disbelieves it, and, of 
course, refuses to make it a basis of action. The French- 
man believes it, and believing, imagines a thousand 
monstrous things which might be true if only the bases 
on which he builds them were not inventions. The 
old Englishwoman who was told of the flying fish 
remarked that her son was lying. A Frenchman 
as ignorant, if told the same thing, would have believed 
it, and immediately have seen clouds of flying fish 
darkening the air of France, and in their fall and 
putrefaction producing an epidemic. He would be 
uncommonly ‘self-controlled if he did not interpellate the 
Minister of the Interior as to the precautionary measures 
he had taken for burying the swarm. If anybody thinks 
that illustration too farcical or exaggerated, let him read 
Genera] Mercier’s evidence as to the money raised to 
defend Dreyfus. That officer has had some kind of 
regular training, and has risen to high Staff employ, vet 
he believes, and accuses General Jamont, the virtual 
Commander-in-Chief, of believing, that Germany and 
England sent £1,400,000 to Paris to be expended in 
bribery for Dreyfus, and drew, of course, the deduction 
that such sacrifices would only be made for a secret agent. 
And we may be certain that such a statement having been 
made on suchauthority, three Frenchmenin four, not having 
the faintest idea what a million sterling is, will believe it, 
and be more satisfied of Dreyfus’s guilt than ever. So 
far from regarding General Mercier as a fool, as M. de 
Blowitz does, or affects to do, we regard him as a most 
astute person, who would have made a most effective 
counsel for criminals of whose guilt he was assured. 

That General Mercier was in any way privy to, or per- 
sonally responsible for, the shooting of Maitre Labori we do 
not, of course, suggest fora moment. What we do think 
probable, however, is that the assassination was, as the 
victim himself has remarked, perpetrated “ by order,” and 
was intended to inspire terror. Nor should we regard the 
reports that a St. Bartholomew was intended at Rennes 
as mere figments of diseased imaginations. The French 
are just in the temper which produced the horrors of 





September, 1792, and we should hesitate to say of some 
of their present chiefs that they would never forgive what 
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Danton, whether he ordered the massacres or not, cer- 
tainly forgave. The present resolute and able Govern- 
nient of France obviously believes that the assassination 
of Dreyfus is intended, taking in consequence elaborate 
precautions for his safety, and we confess that, recollecting 
the history of the last two years, considering the immense 
interest thousands must have in suppressing further 
inquiry, and observing the temper which has allowed the 
assailant of Maitre Labori to disappear into that endless 
wood, the population, we should feel no amazement if the 
next sensation were the assassination of Dreyfus. At 
least, we should feel none if we could resist the im- 
pression that the life of that wretched victim has been 
protected by a power stronger even than the supreme 
Staff of the Army of France. 





MR, CHAPLIN AND A SHILLING DUTY ON CORN. 


E very greatly regret that Mr. Chaplin, speaking at 

a farmers’ dinner in the North a week ago (on 
August 11th at Wynyard Park), should have been unwise 
enough to suggest the imposition of a shilling a quarter 
duty on corn in order to provide the nucleus of a fund 
for old-age pensions. That a Cabinet Minister should 
encourage such a proposal, and with an obviously Pro- 
tectionist intent, is a matter which cannot but be a 
subject of grave concern to all thoughtful Unionists,— 
to all Unionists, that is, who care for the essential objects 
and interests of the party, and who realise how important 
it is that the ruincus policy of Home-rule, which is not 
dead but only comatose, should be faced with a united 
front. It is true that Mr. Chaplin is not a Cabinet 
Minister of the first rank, and it is by no means probable 
that his speech has received the sanction of the Prime 
Minister or of his chief colleagues; nay, it is practically 
certain that it did not; but, nevertheless, the speech can- 
not but have a very disturbing and irritating effect. The 
present period in the life of every Ministry is always more 
orless unfavourable. A Ministry is bound to make enemies 
as it gets through its work, and at the same time the 
initial enthusiasm is sure to have slightly evaporated. 
What we want now, then, is concentration, not an 
eccentric movement. Depend upon it, if Mr. Chaplin’s 
hankerings after a return to Protection—we cannot admit 
the plea that his faux pas is only a little one—are not 
sternly repudiated, we shall see a serious split in the 
party. The Free-traders among the Unionists are not as 
noisy as the Protectionists, but they form, we believe, the 
majority of the party, and they would, we are certain, 
view with the utmost indignation and alarm any im- 
position of a tax, however small, on the food of the people. 
Though we are most strongly opposed to Mr. Chaplin’s 
reckless suggestion, we do not for a moment ask that the 
matter should be treated on high-and-dry economic 
grounds, or that it should be set aside with the remark 
that it is contrary to the principles of Free-trade, and so 
cannot be considered. We are quite willing to consider 
it on its merits, for the more it is considered the more 
clearly will it be seen that the proposal is not only 
politically dangerous, but that it would be highly 
injurious to our commerce and industry. We are not, 
that is, in the least afraid of Mr. Chaplin’s proposal being 
carried, for it will not stand serious discussion, but we 
are afraid of the fact that it has been put forward by a 
Cabinet Minister having an injurious effect on the Unionist 
‘aie Mr. Chaplin’s actual words had, however, better 
e quoted before we attempt to show how injurious 
would be the effect of the reimposition of the shilling 
duty. After deprecating the idea of a five-shilling 
duty, Mr. Chaplin went on:—“If the gentlemen who 
made this suggestion had limited themselves to the old 
shilling duty upon grain it would have been different. 
He remembered its repeal, in the first year he entered 
Parliament, by Mr. Lowe. It was notorious that the price 
of bread did not alter unless and until wheat rose or fell 
at least four or five shillings. When the shilling was 
first taken off bread never altered one farthing, nor 
would it if the shilling were reimposed.” The 
only objection to the tax at that time was purely 
sentimental, and to get rid of what Mr. Lowe called “ the 
last rag of Protection.” But no Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, continued Mr. Chaplin, would repeal a tax 
on such grounds now. “ He believed he was not far wrong 





in saying that the shilling duty would produce two 
millions or more, and that would be a nice little nucleug 
for any modest scheme of old-age pensions proposed, and 
well worth considering.” It will be noticed that Mr, 
Chaplin’s main argument is that the price of bread would 
not rise, even though we were raising a couple of millions 
sterling or more by a duty on corn. If that is so, where, 
we should like to ask him, would the two willions come 
from? Even the policy of Protection will not give us money 
ready-made, and produce two millions of golden sovereigns 
out of nothing. Those two millions must be paid by 
some one. That they will not be paid by the foreigner 
who grows the wheat is certain. He sells it nowas low ag 
he possibly can, owing to the fierce competition for the 
British market, and he will not be able to lower his price 
and still make a profit. The money, then, will have to 
come out of British pockets. But if those pockets will 
not be the pockets of the consumers of bread, as Mr. 
Chaplin declares, they must, we suppose, be the pockets of 
the bakers. But if the bakers are not to sell bread any 
dearer, and yet are to buy their wheat dearer, they must do 
one of two things. They must either diminish their 
profits or else pay their workpeople less. But profits, 
except in rare cases, are by no means larger in baking 
than in other trades in which there is free competition, 
and therefore the taking of the two millions out of 
profits is by no means easy. It will be no easier to 
reduce wages, which, of course, are settled not by 
the gains of the baker, but by competition in the 
labour market. Under these circumstances, it is far 
more likely that the Bakers’ Associations, which largely 
control the price of bread, would put up the price. 
Mr. Chaplin says confidently that bread does not rise or 
fall even when the price of wheat varies by four or five 
shillings. That is very possible, because the rise or fall 
is regarded as only temporary. If, however, a shilling 
duty is put on, it at once becomes obvious that the rise is 
permanent, and that there can be no compensating fall 
to balance it. Hence a rise in the price of a raw material 
produced by law will produce a rise in the finished article, 
while a natural rise which is subject to fluctuations may 
not. But even if we were to assume the truth of Mr, 
Chaplin’s assertion that a shilling duty would not cause 
a rise in the price of bread, and if the whole of the 
two millions fell on the bakers, there are still plenty 
of capital objections to his scheme on the ground of 
public expediency,—which we repeat is the only ground 
on which we desire to dispute the matter with him. We 
must not forget that if wheat, and, we presume, oats, 
barley, and rye also are taxed, the farmers who use these 
grains as feeding stuffs, and the breeders and keepers of 
horses and cattle, will suffer. They must pay another shilling 
a quarter for all their grain, for they, at any rate, have no 
convenient bakers on whom to shuffle off the obligation. 
But that will be a very serious matter. English agricul- 
ture in pastoral districts has benefited a great deal by the 
fall in the price of the various grains used as feeding stuffs. 
Again, wheat, or rather flour—flour must of course be 
taxed if corn is—is a raw material in several industries, 
the chief of which is the biscuit industry. British 
biscuits at present go all over the world, but if 
the price of the raw material is increased our great 
biscuit-makers will find competition with foreign biscuit- 
makers far more difficult. It is even possible that with 
flour taxed American biscuit-makers might find it profit- 
able to sell biscuits here,—i.e., to send us wheat in the 
shape of biscuits, and so avoid our taxation. In that case 
we should have to put biscuits into the schedule of the 
new Chaplin tariff! Even then, on the most superficial 
examination of the proposal, it is clear that it must inflict 
# pecuniary loss either on the consumer, or if not, then on 
the bakers, the farmers who use cheap grain for fatten- 
ing beasts, and on all those who use flour in large quanti- 
ties as a raw material. 


If these reasons are not strong enough to condemn Mr. 
Chaplin’s proposed revival of the Corn-laws, there is 
one which should specially interest all Unionists and 
Imperialists. If we tax corn we must tax the corn of 
Canada and of Australia. It would be useless to exempt 
Colonial corn, for if we did so we should collect no money. 
All the American wheat would be imported as Canadian, 
and that and the Australian would supply our market. 
But to tax so important a Colonial product as corn would 
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deal a heavy blow to the Empire. As we have endeavoured 
to make clear on previous occasions, the Empire rests 
on Free-trade and on the open market which we keep 
in these islands. We do not grudge the Colonists their 
local octrois since they are foolish enough tothink them a 
good form of raising revenue, but we keep the door here 
open to all our Colonies. Hence any one who has 
anything good to sell prefers to send it to England, 
for there he is sure of a free market and of not having 
to submit himself to the importunities of the Custom 
House. If we are to do away with this and to begin 
building tariff walls, nominally for revenue purposes, but 
really to help the farmer, there can only be one end. The 
Empire of which we are so justly proud, and to preserve 
which the best Englishmen would place no limits as 
regards the sacrifice of life and treasure, will begin to fall 
in ruin, for its foundations will be sapped. 

We have by no means exhausted the reasons against 
Mr. Chaplin’s suggested return to a protective Corn-law. 
For example, we have said nothing as to the injury 
to trade done by the friction of Custom House inter- 
ference, and the necessity for finding large sums of 
money in cash before a cargo of corn can be cleared 
from bond. The Custom House must be paid in gold, 
and gives no credit. We must, however, be content with 
what we have said already, and with this one piece of 
advice to Mr. Chaplin. If he really wants to help British 
agriculture, let him give up talking about a shilling duty 
on corn, and inferring that two millions can be raised 
every year from corn and yet no one be a penny the 
worse, and keep his attention fixed steadily on the gross 
injustice to agriculture which still exists in our rating 
system. There, indeed, is a substantial grievance. As 
long as the professional man or the retired man of means 
pays rates only on his living house, and the shopman 
or manufacturer pays only on his house and premises, 
and nothing on his stock-in-trade and material, while 
the farmer pays rates not only on his house and his 
farm-buildings, but also on half the rateable value of 
the land, which is a part of the raw material of his 
trade, so long he is unfairly treated. Let Mr. Chaplin 
get the Government to take up the whole question 
of rating and do away with the wrongs endured by 
real property, and he will not only be acting as justice 
requires, but doing far more to help the farmer than by 
a return to Protection not large enough to give a great 
material aid to the land, and yet large enough to do an 
injustice to the people at large. Unless and until the 
idea of Protection by means of new indirect taxes is 
totally banished from the minds of those who wish to 
help British agriculture, British agriculture will never 
really be helped, though doubtless the Unionist party may 
be greatly injured. 





ENGLISH CADIS. 


+ lew almost complete success in this country of the 
Cadi system of administering justice is, if you 
think of it, a very curious anomaly in English life. That 
system is directly at variance with ideas which are rooted 
in the popular mind. The theory is that no Englishman 
can be deprived of liberty or property except by the 
verdict of his peers, and we describe the peoples who are 
compelled to obey the fiat of a single Judge, acting, so far 
as appears, under the guidance of his own opinion, as 
peoples who are oppressed. The right to a jury is 
supposed to be the Englishman’s defence against the 
Crown, against the Judges, who by virtue of a tra- 
dition are supposed to be hostile to liberty, and 
against the police, who in this country are trusted and 
distrusted by the same classes, and even by the same 
persons, in the most bewildering way. As a matter of fact, 
however, the offences which the majority in great cities 
are hkely to commit, and the suits which the majority 
everywhere are likely to bring, are punished and settled by 
individuals without the intervention of any jury. The 
Stipendiaries and County Court Judges who punish and 
who settle possess, too, in some respects a singular 
measure of independence. They must, of course, adhere to 
the law, as also must the Mussulman Cadi, but they have 
a certain freedom in its application, they have all the 
freedom of a jury to believe or disbelieve a witness, and 
they have a wide discretion as to the amount of 





punishment to be inflicted on an offender and as to the 
proportion of his claim which they must award to a 
claimant. They use their freedom, too, in a liberal 
way, so that the personal character of the Stipendiary 
or the County Court Judge is an element in each 
case upon which the police or the local solicitors 
will reckon with a certain security. Nevertheless, there 
is no complaining. Wilful injustice is never so much 
as suspected, “ fads’’ create nothing but a certain amount 
of amused comment, and there is no sign even of a wish 
for any serious change. There is occasionally at long 
intervals a scandal when a Judge exaggerates his power of 
committal for contempt, or a Stipendiary is a little too 
rapid in his decrees, but as a body the Stipendiaries and 
the Judges alike have won the confidence of the people to 
such a degree that even the punished or the defeated 
acknowledge the fairness of the Tribunal, and if they are 
angry atall,are angry with the witnesses, or with the police, 
or with their own solicitors, not in any case with the Court. 
In the case of the Stipendiaries, indeed, the confidence 
goes farther than this. The people learn to regard them 
as friends, ask their advice, expound their difficulties 
before them, and occasionally in cases of household 
quarrels are positively embarrassing in their ergire reliance 
upon the benevolent wisdom of the presiding Magistrate. 
Sir John Bridge, the Magistrate who has just quitted 
Bow Street, used to be asked questions whenever he sat 
which showed that he was regarded as a sort of wise 
household friend by people he had never seen, this 
confidence, too, being rendered more remarkable 
by the fact that it extended to the foreign 
colonies. Men who at home would have regarded 
all Magistrates with sullen suspicion as potential 
enemies, looked upon the English Cadi as one who 
could be trusted as if he had been an employer 
of their own. Almost precisely the same feeling is dis- 
played towards inspectors. The whole land is covered 
with inspectors of different kinds, upon whose fiat the 
comfort or prosperity of entire classes and businesses 
frequently depends. They act, for the most part, as 
individuals, and though, of course, they must obey their 
rules, their personal ability and judgment and prejudices 
must, and do, largely affect their decisions. Yet how 
seldom there are complaints. It is years since we heard 
of an inspector being suspected of taking bribes, though 
Custom House officers in the old smuggling days were 
frequently accused by local opinion ; and though there are 
constantly criticisms of individual inspectors in the pro- 
vincial Press, the most serious accusations made are of 
oceasional perversity, or a little favouritism. Even in the 
business of education, where there are violent conflicts of 
ideas, and where the inspectors have to deal with an ex- 
ceptionally jealous and critical class of employés, they 
are rarely attacked, never with anything like malignity. 
They are regarded, in fact, with a distinct though tepid 
liking, and every one is willing to give them any assist- 
ance possible in the performan ce of their duties. 


This pleasing state of affairs is due, no doubt, in the 
first place to the fact that Stipendiary Magistrates, 
County Court Judges, and inspectors of all departments 
are selected with some care, and are, for the most part, 
good men intent on being as impartial as human 
weakness will allow; but there must be something 
else also. Traditionary feeling has been altered. 
There cannot be in England much left of that 
dislike to official interference and supervision which 
used to be generally assumed, nor can there be anything 
like so decided a preference for Committees over 
individuals as it is usual to believe. The dread of 
individual power seems, indeed, to have entirely passed 
away. The people would greatly increase the area of 
County Court activity; every town which obtains a 
Stipendiary thinks that its comfort is increased as well as 
its dignity ; while as for inspectors there is positively no 
limit to the demand. Whenever a Member of Parliament 
attacks a grievance he asks for an inspector to prevent its 
recurrence, and if the Government always granted the 
request opposition would come from the economists—now, 
alas! a small and decaying band—and not from the 
average elector, who would increase the public staff by a 
thousand inspectors, and never think he was thereby 
forging chains for himself. That the change should occur 
among the educated is natural, for the educated are sadly 
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in want of posts for such of their sons as are unfit for the 
rough-and-tumble of the Colonies; but it is just as marked 
among the electors, and must, in the end, tend to an 
immense expansion of State interference. If individuals 
paid by theState can do work even better than Committees or 
Benches, and ifthe electors on the whole like that they should 
do it, the State and its managers, we may be sure, will make 
no serious opposition to a process which, while it increases 
patronage, increases also the general sense that everything 
is well looked after, and that there are no grievances to 
trouble successive Governments about. We see ourselves 
little objection to the change, which certainly rids us of 


many evils, and possibly will avert a good many rash ex- | 


periments in Collectivism—though we may pay for those 
advantages in some loss of independence of character—but 
it is a little odd at the end of the nineteenth century to 


find ourselves falling back upon the system of the Hast. | 


For it is the system of the East. The East is really 
governed when it is well governed by men who administer 
the law exactly as our Stipendiaries and County Court 
Judges do, and who act as inspectors in all departments 
of civil life whenever they are asked. When they are 
honest the method works with a flexibility which seems 
to Orientals so admirable that they never give up their 
preference for it, and think every other method “ leaden.” 
Unhappily for them, corruption almost always sets in, but 
the original idea was by no means a bad one, and under a 
rigid Sovereign or Minister works more easily than 
Europeans, sickened by the corruption they see, are will- 
ing to believe possible. A learned Cadi or Mandarin 
who happens not to take bribes and intends to administer 
law is much more like an English Stipendiary than 
Englishmen watching him quite perceive, and there are 
such men even in Turkey or China, though unhappily 
they grow few. When bribes must be sent to the 
Minister’s office, or even the Palace, what can the wretched 
Cadi do ? 





RAILWAY UNPUNCTUALITY. 


T is sad news for railway travellers, especially for 
suburban railway travellers, that the Board of Trade 
has no statutory power to deal with the unpunctuality of 
trains. It may be that despairing passengers have some- 
times doubted whether the annoyances with which the 
Board of Trade has statutory power to deal are any the 
less persistent on that account. But the despair that 
arises from this latter source is at least spasmodic. The 
darkness is chequered by gleams of hope that Government. 
will at last do something. When we discover that 
Government has not the power to do the something, 
whatever it may be, that is wanted, we settle down into a 
despondency which knows no alternative beyond recurrent 
letters to the Times. Mr. Ritchie argues that it would be 
unwise to relieve railway companies of their responsibility 
for the safe working of the line. We do not see, however, 
why the Board of Trade should not have the power of 
insisting on reasonable punctuality in the despatch and 
arrival of trains, except where the company could show 
that the delays had been unavoidable. The responsibility 
of the company for the safety of the passengers need 
not be interfered with, and it would be a sufficient answer 
to the Board that the desired punctuality could not 
be secured without risking that safety. Unpunctuality 
gives no security against accidents, rather it is a common 
cause of them; and if Government interference is to be 
permitted for any purpose whatever, it may be permitted, 
we should say, fe the purpose of saving the passengers’ 
time. The railway traveller, in the ordinary sense of the 
term, knows little of the annoyance and injury inflicted 
on the suburban passenger by the uncertainty when he 
will reach Landon. Every minute of a busy man’s time 
is mapped out, and the delay of half an hour in a train’s 
arrival means the sacrifice perhaps of his first two appoint- 
ments. To the vast army of clerks who live a little way 
out of town it means much more than this. Either the 
clerk gets a character for coming late to his work, which 
is exceedingly injurious to his prospects, or he has to 
travel by an earlier train, and so waste the scanty time 
that he ordinarily has for himself. Taking all classes 
together, the aggregate loss of time, money, comfort, and 
temper must be something enormous, and there is no sign 





Thames, make any real or adequate effort to distinguish 
between the unpunctuality which is inevitable, and the 
unpunctuality which is due to their own bad arrange. 
ments. 

Probably one cause of this omission is the fact that the 
avoidable unpunctuality is often exceedingly profitable. 
Lord Midleton, who headed the deputation which waited 
on Mr. Ritchie on Wednesday week, says that when he 
remonstrated with the late Chairman of the South. 
Western Company upon the habitual sacrifice of the wants 
of the regular passengers to the convenience of the 
_ visitors to Sandown or Kempton Park, Mr. Portal replied 
that the special race trains were so profitable that the 
directors had no choice but to do as they were doing. It 
is of no use, we fear, to hope that any number of 
complaints will induce directors to abandon a polic 
which they find lucrative. But we do think that Mr. 
Ritchie might ask Parliament for powers—if his Depart- 
ment does not possess them already—to make the altera- 
_ tion or suppression of regular trains on race days illegal 
| without the leave of the Board of Trade. As regards the 
South-Western Railway there can be little doubt that its 
present traffic is very much in excess of the provision it is 
able to make to meet it. Our old friend, “the neck of 
the bottle,” constantly comes into play, and we are con- 
fronted by the simple truth that a railroad is as wide as 
its narrowest part. There may be many platforms at 
Waterloo, and many lines of rail at Clapham Junction, 
but if somewhere between these points the line re. 
mains of its normal breadth little is gained by fan- 
like extensions elsewhere. It is something, no doubt, 
to be assured on the authority of Mr. Ritchie 
that men are working night and day to widen the 
South-Western line as far as Woking and to enlarge 
Waterloo Station. We can only hope that the former 
process is going on on a sufficiently large scale, and that 
the changes at Waterloo will not end in making that 
mighty maze more without a plan than it is at present, 
We do not feel very sanguine, however, that these 
changes will have all the effect that is expected of them. 
Or rather we feel sure that, if they stand alone, they will 
only effect a partial improvement. Lord Midleton 
touched on another cause of unpunctuality when he said 
that, the line is understaffed. There are not. porters 
enough to cope with the luggage, and in the travelling 
season a train which has started late in the first instance 
will lose more time at every station. Luggage is every- 
where coming in, and there are not porters enough to put 
it quickly into the van. The only cure for this cause of 
unpunctuality is to fix a time after which luggage will 
not be booked for the train next ‘following. If no 
luggage were allowed to be taken on to the platform for 
a quarter of an hour before the departure of a traina 
very considerable step would have been taken in the 
direction of keeping time. It is impossible that a train 
should start punctually at four if any amount of heavy 
baggage may be taken off a cab and given to the 
porters to label at five minutes before four. Whether 
passengers would approve of this change is another 
question. Englishmen are very fond of “running it fine” 
where trains are concerned, and to be refused admission to 
the platform when the train is still there would seem to 
many of them an unjustifiable hardship. We are con- 
vinced, however, that without the adoption of the Con- 
tinental habit of dealing with luggage in advance, no 
radical amendment is to. be looked for as regards the 
despatch of trains. 

Lord Midleton instanced as another reason why things 
are specially bad on the South-Western line, the entire 
absence of competition throughout a great part of the 
system. We should be more ready to accept this explana- 
tion if we did not remember that similar complaints 
are not unknown in regard to the South-Eastern, the 
Brighton, and the Chatham and Dover lines; that on these 
there was at one time a very active competition; and that 
Parliament the other day saw no reason why, as regards 
two of them, the competition should be continued. . The 
truth, perhaps, is that the influence of competition lies in 
directions where results can be realised quickly. To 
make the administration of the line more efficient, its 
staff more numerous, its stations more convenient, the 
arrangements for the comfort of the passengers more com- 








that the railway companies, especially those south of the 


plete, means a large expenditure, and need not, at all events 
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in the firstinstance, mean a corresponding increase of traffic. 
On the other hand, a lowering of fares means an immediate 
growth in the number of tickets issued. The effect of the 
new policy is visible at the next half-yearly meeting, and 
as a result of this the first impulse of the directors of 
q railway threatened by competition is to embark ona 
war of rates. From this the public derives a benefit 
which lasts just so long as it takes the rival lines to make 
up their quarrel. These things have, we say, to be kept 
in mind when competition is put forward as a remedy for 
uppunctuality. At the same time, it is difficult to feel 
assured that the public interest was sufficiently consulted 
in the instances mentioned by Lord Midleton. Fifteen years 
ago, he told Mr. Ritchie, a line was made from Guildford 
to Surbiton, which was to have been connected with the 
Metropolitan District, and so to have opened an alterna- 
tive route between Guildford and London. But as soon 
as Parliament had given leave to make the line it was sold 
to the South-Western Company, with the result that it 
serves merely for the relief of the traffic on the Direct 
Portsmouth line. Another line was projected which 
would have opened up fresh country between Godal- 
ming and Portsmouth. ‘“ Every landowner was in 
favour of it, but the South-Western opposed it,” and 
opposed it successfully. We suspect that if this or 
similar proposals were now submitted to Parliament they 
might meet a different fate. No doubta grant of com- 
pulsory powers of purchase ought not to be made without 
careful inquiry, but it is well not to attach too much im- 
portance to the representations of a company which has 
a virtual monopoly of a lucrative traffic. 








“ MISCEGENATION.” 
ONDON has recently been interesting itself in an attempt 
to prevent a marriage between Loben, one of the Zulus 
at Earl’s Court, and an educated white woman. The attempt 
failed, of course, there being no law against such unions, if 
women are fools enough to contract them, and it is a little 
difficult to explain satisfactorily the horror, rather than disgust, 
with which alliances between the colours are regarded, and 
rightly regarded, both in England and America. That horror 
is nearly or quite universal among the cultivated of these two 
countries, and is in part shared by the present writer, but 
he finds it difficult to give a perfectly satisfactory reason for 
it. The one usually offered, that it is an instinct, probably of 
extreme antiquity, can hardly be accepted. An antipathy, it is 
trne, must have existed for thousands of years, or the colours 
would not have separated so completely, no race trujy black 
being discoverable outside Africa and a few islands; but the 
antipathy cannot have been an instinct. If such an instinct 
existed it would extend to illicit connections, and it does 
not, as is proved by the number of brown persons in the 
West Indies and the Southern States of the Union, and of 
Eurasians in India and Ceylon. Indeed, the horror is said 
not to be fully shared by our own lower classes, the black 
servants once so common in great houses having disappeared 
into the population, while in all ports white women who speak 
English occasionally marry coloured sailors. Legitimate unions 
of the kind are not uncommon in Spanish America, while there 
are hundreds of families in France whose heads hardly affect 
to conceal that they are of the same hybrid race as Damas. 
There is a deep tinge or taint of dark blood in Southern 
Portugal, in Sicily, and among the whites of Brazil, while in 
Hayti, Cuba, and the Philippines the half-castes constitute a 
numerous and most prominent section of the population. 
The theory of instinct must, therefore, be given up, and it is 
not easy to find another. Difference of creed is not sufficient 
to account for the horror, for in neither America nor the West 
Indies does such difference exist; nor is it quite honest to 
adduce the savagery, whether real or suspected, of the darker 
partners in such a union. No cultivated Englishman or 
American could endure that his brother or sister should marry 
4 coloured woman or man even if they were Christian, 
civilised, and cultivated, as many of them are. The 
objection is to the colour, not to the want of refine- 
ment, and it is as deeply seated as it is inexplicable. 
There is not a missionary of all the hundreds who 
are spending their lives in converting the coloured races 
who would not be deeply pained if a daughter married one of 
the converts, or who would not exert his whole energy in 








dissuading a son from making such a sacrifice of his nobler 
nature. Nor will difference of grade explain it, for it is felt 
in cases where the grade of the coloured man or woman is 
far higher than that of his or her partner, so high indeed 
that the social condescension is entirely on the coloured side. 
If all legends on the subject are not false, Europeans in 
Northern India once kidnapped a white lady, and conveyed 
her in durance to Australia, to prevent her marriage with a 
Rajah of high degree, and we have heard the fiercest disgust 
expressed when the bride was of the house of Timour, the 
descendant of twenty Emperors. The rooted distaste, 
amounting to scorn, for the children produced by such 
unions has, no doubt, something to do with the matter, but 
we do not believe it has much, or that it will account for a 
horror which in many cases is entirely beyond the control of 
the reason, even when, as often happens among missionaries 
and philanthropists, the man who feels it is thoroughly 
ashamed of his own feelings. 


The true cause of the “ prejudice,” concealed rather than 
modified by such circumstances as creed, savagery, or pedigree, 
is pride of caste. The white man, being supported in his 
faith by the whole history of the world, believes firmly, often 
without reasoning about it, that his colour marks him out as 
belonging to the hereditary aristocracy of mankind, and 
regards any degradation to that aristocracy as a kind of 
personal insult, to be prevented if possible, and if not, bitterly 
resented. A marriage between the colours affirms in a way 
the equality of the colours, and he cannot endure the affirma- 
tion. The aristocracies of the world used to feel like that 
when no question of colour was involyed, and the Royalties 
not only feel it but avow it even now. Amadeo of Spain was 
driven from his throne by the slights passed by the great 
Spanish ladies upon his wife because she was not quite com- 
pletely Royal, and the whole history of Eastern Europe has 
been affected by the fact that a family, supposed in England 
to be Royal, is not admitted to be such by the dynasts of the 
Continent. The dislike to mixed marriages is the extreme 
form of the common dislike to mésalliances, with this 
special intensification, that no inequality between persons 
of the same race can approach in degree to the 
inequality between races separated by colour. That in- 
equality may in the course of ages pass away or 
become imperceptible, and it has, of course, even now a 
thousand steps or gradations, but for the present it exists, 
and a defiance of it involves in a far more acute degree the 
same degradation as an excessively unequal marriage does. 
The lady who marries her groom is almost invariably 
degraded by her marriage, and if the groom is black the 
degradation is deeper. The assertion that the horror differs 
in kind from fierce caste pride can hardly be sustained by 
those who believe that all mankind had a common ancestor, 
but it certainly differs in degree. How can it be otherwise if 
there is anything in heredity at all, or if there is any reason 
for the continual advance of the white man in intelligence 
and moral culture, and for the stationary position through so 
many ages of the black? 


We write without prejadice, for we feel bound as historians 
to question in part the accuracy of one deeply rooted belief 
upon this subject. The extreme dislike of Englishmen and 
Americans for the half-caste races is intelligible, for it is 
founded upon a wide though imperfect experience. That 
the majority of modern half-castes are inferior in several 
respects to both the races which produce them may be true/ 
enough—though it is often quite false—and is to be expected, 
for they are the progeny of illicit connections, and brought 
up under circumstances which take the bone out of 
the character, but that a half-caste nation would be 
necessarily a base nation either in intelligence or character is | 
by no means proved. The verdict of history is rather the 
other way. It is as certain as any fact of the kind can be 
that the Brahmins of India and the clans of Rajpootana 
descend from white invaders, who, crossing the passes, left 
their wives behind, and settling in India, intermarried with 
the dark races of the plains. No people on earth can claim 
to be more intelligent than the Brahmins, and hardly any 
exhibits a finer character than the Rajpoot, who is, moreover, 
in physique one of the superior races of mankind. He is 
often as beautiful as the Norseman or the Greek, though 
slightly darker than either. It is more than probable that 
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the Parsee is another example, and if Mr. E. de Bansen may 
be believed, the Jew isa third. The accusation of cowardice 
brought against the hybrid race rests upon no evidence 
whatever, and is utterly opposed to the record alike of 
Rajpoots and Ghoorkas—who are Rajpoots with a Mon- 
golian cross—while it is, we believe, denied by all 
American officers who have commanded “ black” regiments. 
There is, it is true, no nation sprang from the cross 
between the white man and the negro, but the half-Arab, 
half-negro tribes of the Eastern Soudan are braver than most 
Europeans, and, as Rudyard Kipling has informed every- 
body, once “broke a British square.” The mixture of the 
colours cannot, therefore, be pronounced injarious to the 
world, though as a rule it is injurious to the individual 
family. It is strange, we may conclude by saying, that while 
the subject is so interesting, as well as important, no 
sufficient light has yet been thrown upon the cause of colour. 
Physicians are beginning, we see, to revert to the old 
doctrine that it was originally due to climate, animals in the 
hot regions of the earth being black under their hair or wool, 
but the evidence is imperfect, and while all the truly white 
races have started from temperate climes, one black race at 
least, the Tasmanian, was found in a land which, as is proved 
by the evidence of the heaps of clam-shells on the coast, he 
must have inhabited for three thousand years, and which 
is as temperate as Great Britain. 





PROPHECY AND PREDICTION. 
CORRESPONDENT reverts in another column to the 
prophecies of the Irish Archbishop, St. Malachi, with 
reference to the names and characters of successive Popes. 
We shall not enter into this curious question of St. Malachi 
beyond pointing out that some at least of the prophecies 
were of so general a character that, no matter what the facts 
were, it was easy to make the prophecies fitthem. Leo XIII. 
is lumen de czlo, but of how many Popes might that as 
well have been said? Our correspondent thinks that, “ with 
the starlight in his eyes,” Leo XIII. is peculiarly entitled to 
the description, “light from heaven.” But there are other 
Popes who have had brilliant eyes, and the heavenly light 
might be of a purely spiritual character, quite unexpressed in 
any bodily organ. “Probable conjectures,” as Bacon says, 
“many times turn themselves into prophecies,” which is the 
most likely explanation of the apparent fulfilment of the 
predictions of Zadkiel and of other almanac-makers. We 
cannot see, in short, in the St. Malachi predictions anything 
in the nature of true prophecy. 

We ought, once for all, to distinguish clearly between 
prophecy and prediction, two facts often confounded but 
which are widely separated from one another. A prediction 
is a statement that a certain definite fact or event will happen 
in the future of which the ordinary man is wholly ignorant, 
and concerning which the person who predicts has no obvious 
source of information. If a man were to assert that on 
May Ist, 1901, Rome would be engulfed by an earthquake 
which would take place at nine in the morning, and that 
exactly five-sixths of the population would be destroyed, and 
that the Vatican, we will say, would alone remain out of all 
the mass of buildings in the city, and if that event came to 
pass exactly in every detail as foretold, we should call such a 
statement a prediction. But if,on the other hand, a man 
were to denounce the state of things in Rome, to rebuke 
the Roman Onria for worldliness and intrigue, to cen- 
sure the Government for injustice and neglect of the 
poor, and were to add that such policy must bring 
Nemesis, and that divine judgment would surely over- 
take this wrong-doing before long in the form of internal 
revolution or foreign invasion, and this happened, we should 
call a foretelling of that kind a prophecy, not a prediction. 
Of this latter character were the great Hebrew prophecies. 
The prophets of Israel were not soothsayers or conjurors who 
could do something merely wonderful or striking, they were 
men of unusual moral insight who saw that the divine laws 
were sure in their operation, and that wickedness, however 
concealed or however apparently successful, must result in 
rain. This power of spiritual divination made of the prophets, 
as Mill, following M. Salvador, said, a permanent political 
opposition; but an opposition which, unlike our political 
parties, was influenced only by moral aims, and which never 











desired to take office. While the priesthood represented the 
routine side of the national life of Israel, the prophets repre. 
sented the side of spontaneity and the effort at national 
renewal. The prophet was an analogue of the great spiritual 
poet,—of Dante, Milton, Wordsworth. He penetrated into 
the heart of life’s mystery, he saw the vision of the sonl in its 
silent and secluded home where “mountains surround it and 
pellucid air.” Indeed, the grandest Hebrew poetry is con. 
tained in the greater prophets, so that we may say that in 
these great seers the poet and the prophet were combined; 
their prophetic souls ‘‘ dreaming on things to come” being 
able to express themselves in stately language and glowing 
imagery. Think of Milton surrounded by the Comus ront of 
the Restoration, or of Dante by the sinners of Florence, and 
you have a more modern picture of Isaiah, Ezekiel, or Hosea, 
In a word, prophecy is not a knowledge of signs and wonders, 
but an insight into the inevitable laws of the soul. 

If we are to accept the very reasonable conclusions of Mr, 
Lang as regards animism, we might say that while prophecy 
was concerned with that original moral sense which recog- 
nised a divine Creator and found the chief duty of man to 
consist in obeying His laws, prediction has rather been asso. 
ciated with animism or ancestor-worship, forming part of the 
miraculous and wonderful side of life which so impresses the 
gaping crowd. Tell a man that his will can be purified and 
his intellect ennobled, and he will scarcely listen to you; 
but tell him that a saint’s blood liquefies once a year, and he 
will travel many leagues to see the miracle. It was this 
tendency which seemed to produce a divine impatience even 
in the breast of Christ. ‘You look for events in the 
sky,” He says, “ but will not discern the signs of the times.” 
A passion for miracles, but blindness to the moral law,—it 
runs all through history. But it has been pointed out by 
Mr. Lang that the whole course of the higher Hebrew teach- 
ing was directed towards a noble Theism and against animism, 
against resorting to wizards who held communication with 
the dead. The reality of that communication, be it observed, 
is not denied; nay, the story of the Witch of Endor implies 
its validity. The wizard could, in the Hebrew belief, convey 
information which was not to be obtained by normal means, 
and that information had reference naturally in the main 
to events yet to come. In a word, the wizard was one 
who predicted, whose predictions were generally held 
to be accurate, and yet who, under the Mosaic law, was 
not suffered to live. How different the Greeks, who were 
strongly possessed by animism! Scarce a journey was 
made or an important task undertaken without a previous 
visit to a shrine to consult the oracle for the purpose of ob- 
taining knowledge of the future. That desire to know the 
future dominated the pagan mind generally, and led to the 
multiplication of shrines and of oracular utterances, which 
ultimately became as purely conjectural and manufactured 
products as the “tipster’s” calculations in a sporting news- 
paper. This craze for prediction is quite consistent with the 
highest external culture; since Horace depicts for us the 
soothsayer in the streets of Rome in the Augustan age, while 
the veriest quackery found high patrons in Paris on the very 
eve of the French Revolution. We do not profess to 
“explain” predictions, of which Bacon says with truth that 
‘men mark when they hit, and never mark when they miss”; 
but we should be inclined to say that in their origin there 
may have been a kernel of genuine knowledge, improperly ob- 
tained, if we are to accept the moral guidance of the prophets 
of Israel, who sternly reprobated all practices that issued 
from animism, deprecated signs and wonders, and urged men 
to make their moral keing their prime care. Materialism 
once rejected, we do not see how it can be denied that men may 
have had communicated to them by unseen agency special and 
peculiar forms of knowledge. We are, at any rate, certain that 
the spiritual instinct of Israel was right in dissuading men from 
becoming like unto gods, and that the Greek mind suffered from 
its reliance on oracles. The “demon” of Socrates, the inner 
light which warned him against a wrong step, was a kind of 
rebuke to his fellow-countrymen in their reliance on the 
external. On this probably true animistic stem was of 
course grafted the delusive element which, acting either 
by positive trickery or by information subtly but quite 


normally obtained (as in the case of the Egyptian 
priesthood), could easily rise to the level of pre 
dictions that, calculated over a long period, would in 
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the mass of cases prove correct, or at least correct 


enough for popular consumption, on Bacon’s principle 
of marking the hits and ignoring the misses. Remember 
that predictions have usually been vague, and that in not a 
few cases the event which happened has been referred back 
to the prediction, instead of the event being clearly foreseen 
when the prediction was uttered. It is often so easy to 
gee in some contemporary occurrence the fulfilment of a 
generalisation uttered years or generations before. We 
conclude, therefore, that of the vast mass of predictions 
recorded in history, a few were possibly true, and were 
based on some kind of abnormal knowledge; that a great 
number were the outcome of subtle priestly or political 
devices to gain hold over the popular mind ; and that the 
large residuum have been gross and palpable deceit. We 
also hold that not only are prediction and prophecy quite 
distinct, but that they are in their nature opposed. The 
prophet is not only no soothsayer, but he is the deadly 
enemy of the power that would divert from the quest of the 
inward and moral law the forces of the intellect and the soul. 





THE CHARMS OF AN IRISH HOLIDAY. 


RELAND may be, from the point of view of mere worldly 
prosperity, “a grand country to live out of”; on the 
other hand, none but the most captious critics can deny that 
itis a very pleasant place to pay an occasional visit to or 
spend a holiday in. It labours, of course—though we are 
inclined to forget it in such summers as these—under the 
perpetual handicap of a humid climate. As a Kerry peasant 
once put it, “ We’re desthroyed wid the dint of the damp.” 
That topsy-turvydom, so characteristic of Ireland and the 
Irish temper, displays itself in the relation of the barometer 
to the weather, and prompted the late Lord Dunraven to 
embody his discontent in the following lines :— 
“ When the glass is up to thirty, 
Be sure the weather will be dirty. 
When the glass is high, O very! 
There'll be rain in Cork and Kerry. 
When the glass is low, O Lork! 
There’ll be rain in Kerry and Cork!” 
This disconcerting behaviour on the part of the barometer is 
certainly apt to become trying at times. On one occasion 
when it had remained as steady asa rock at “Fair” during 
two days of sea-mist, an impulsive friend of the writer’s, 
finding it impervious to gentle tapping, lost her temper, and 
rapped it so severely as to break the glass. But on the other 
hand, patriotic Irishmen will declare that a fine day in 
Ireland is worth three fine days anywhere else. Irishmen, 
be it noted, are not ashamed to proclaim their belief in their 
superiority over all other comers. But there is generally 
something humorous about their self-assertiveness which 
robs it of arrogance; witness the Homeric vaunt of the Mun- 
sterman in Mr. Fuller’s song :— 
“T’d back one man from Corkshire 
To bate ten more from Yorkshire: 
Kerrymen 
Agin Derrymen, 
And Munster agin Creation. 
Wirrasthrue ! ’tis a pity we aren’t a nation!” 
The Englishman’s belief in his greatness is so firmly rooted 
that he complacently tolerates the anti-English talk of his 
denationalised compatriots. But no Irishman will let another 
Trishman ran down Ireland. Toreturn, however, to the climate; 
at its worst it is not so rainy as that of the English Lakes. It 
18 never aggravated by the discomforts born of great com- 
mercial development or prosperity—for Belfast is no more 
representative of Ireland than Bedford Park of London—fogs, 
smoke, smuts, and noise, and the congestion of bricks and 
mortar is a problem which has never presented itself to a 
country in which there is no city of more than three hundred 
thousand inhabitants, and only two of more than one hundred 
thousand. The absence of huge towns and crowds is a welcome 
relief to those who are obliged by force of circumstances to 
dwell therein for most of the year. There are no more apprecia- 
tive visitors to Ireland than those who hail from London, Liver- 
pool, or Manchester. Manchester folk, in particular, are not 
over-exacting in regard to sunshine, for,as a Frenchman once 
declared, “in Manchester it rains three times a day all the 
year round except during the winter, when it rains all day.” 


Commercial or material prosperity is not conducive to quiet 


or picturesqueness, and the fact that Ireland stands in regard 
to these two qualities—so greatly desiderated by the modern 
holiday-maker—much as she did twenty years ago is at 
once an evidence of her attractiveness and her poverty. It is 
not worth the while of enterprising merchants to desecrate 
the landscape with pill-boards—the Irish are too poor to 
indulge in the luxury of imaginary ailments—and seaside 
resorts are comparatively free from the devastating influence 
of nigger minstrels, and all the sophistications of the sea front. 
At the same time, the amenities of travelling, to which the 
railway companies and hotelkeepers of five-and-twenty years 
back paid but scant attention, have been brought into 
much closer harmony with the requirements of the 
tourist. The journey to Killarney from Dublin, which, 
in the memory of many people still under middle age, 
used to occupy nine hours, can now be accomplished in 
less than half that time, and such luxuries as corridor trains, 
restaurant-cars, and luncheon and tea baskets have been 
imported on the principal lines to mitigate the fatigues 
of railway travelling. Irish trains, in the mass, still leave 
room for considerable improvement. The rattle and clank 
and din suggest a much higher rate of speed than that 
actually attained, and the vagaries of Irish engine-drivers 
still give rise to a good many amusing stories, Father 
Healy, so one of these tales runs, once got into a carriage in 
which the only other passenger was a respectable middle- 
aged woman. Soon after they left the station, the train 
developed such an unusual speed that the good priest found 
it impossible to conceal his anxiety. Whereupon his fellow- 
passenger cheerfully administered consolation in the following 
terms: “Don’t be onaisy, your riverence. Sure ’tis my son 
Jim that’s driving the ingine, and when he has a drop 
taken, faix ’tis he that knows how to make her walk!” 
Another point about Irish trains should specially com- 
mend them to persons of a musical turn. They invariably 
rnn, so we have been assured, to the tune of “St. Patrick’s 
Day.” As for the general conduct of one’s fellow-passengers, 
he must be a very patriotic Englishman who prefers the 
conversation of the average third-class passenger in his 
native country to that of the corresponding class in Ireland. 
You may see more rags, but you will hear less swearing or 
foul talk. Then as regards hotels, the improvement in Irish 
hostelries is so well known as to call for no farther testimony. 
It is happily no longer possible for a traveller, on asking 
anywhere, “ Which is the best hotel?” to provoke the reply 
given by a jarvey some years back: “Begorra, Sir, no matther ° 
which hotel you go to, you'll wish that you’d gone to the 
other!” Golf, too, without which no holiday can now be 
deemed complete, can be had in excellent quality in most 
parts of the island. Your Irish caddie, it is true, does not 
always manifest that keen interest in your game displayed 
by his Scottish brethren. He has a way of running off to 
clean your clubs before you have “ holed out” on the last green 
which disconcerts the serious golfer. But he is, as a rule, 
very willing and occasionally most entertaining. When a 
stranger on the links at Newcastle, Co. Down, asked his 
caddie, “ What do they get round in here?” meaning what 
was considered a good score by a local player, the boy 
sententiously replied: “ They tries to go round in as few as 
possible, but they mostly takes more.” 

Sir James Paget, in an admirable address on “ Recreation ” 
delivered several years ago, defined its chief element to be 
surprise. Theat is why a foreign trip is so much more 
stimulating than a tour at home, and, after all, Ireland, 
from the point of view of the normal Englishman, has many 
of the attributes of a foreign country. If. however, he is one 
of those who expect to find things done in exactly the same 
way as they are done in England, and are annoyed because 
they are not, then he had better stop at home. “ You 
English,” remarks a character in a clever Irish novel of 
recent date, “are so d——d comparative!” The “com- 
parative” Englishman will not be merely surprised 
by what he sees in Ireland, he wiil be in a constant 
state of wanting to write to the Times. He will 
be horrified to see people—aye, and policemen—bicycling 
on the footpaths. He will further notice that bicyclists 
never think of carrying a lamp, and are not prosecuted for the 
omission. He will find his gillie too emotional and excitable. 
He will be constantly disconcerted by eccentricities and 





irregularities of nomenclature. Thus an English tourist, in 
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conversation with the present writer, seemed really distressed 
at the want of logic shown in the inscription which he had 
just seen on the wall of a national school-house: “ Male 
School,” “Female School.” “Why,” he asked, “couldn't 
they say ‘Boys’ and ‘Girls’? There isn’t such a thing as a 
‘male school.’” Persons of this type are much happier out of 
Ireland, unless, indeed, they really derive enjoyment from 
perpetually finding things to criticise. But the genial 
tourist will be amused by these amiable and innocent 
eccentricities, while he is delighted by the inherent attrac- 
tions of the country. There is no better place for an over- 
worked man to take a holiday in than Ireland, where no one 
is in a hurry, where, even in moments of excitement, 
people’s voices seldom grow shrill or strident, where they 
read so little that they: have all the more time to cultivate 
the art of conversation, and where there are no home- 
grown ’Arries, pseudo-yachtsmen, or those rationally arrayed 
women who so greatly shocked Lord Salisbury’s artistic 
sensibilities, 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
- e— 
WAR IN THE VILLAGE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

S1r,—The ignorance which prevails among our rural popula- 
tion on the subject of war and the Army is surprising when 
it is remembered what a large proportion of recruits ure 
drawn from this class. Even such families as can boast one 
or more soldiers among its members are not much better in- 
formed than others less privileged. The people have a vague 
idea that the Army is a vast body of men, “ moor’n arra one 
could count in a smart few days,” for figures convey no im- 
pression to their mind, so small a number as five hundred 
being entirely beyond their grasp; and that parts of this 
great body, notably those in which they have a personal in- 
terest, are being continually “shifted” in a foolish, unneces- 
sary manner to all quarters of the globe. This arrangement 
is pecaliarly trying to the letter-writing relatives of soldiers 
abroad. English addresses are easy enough, Irish names may 
be achieved with patience, but Indian titles are impossible. 
What transformations do they undergo! Ferozepore would 
scarce recognise itself as “ Freezypoo-er”; Mian Mir becomes 
“Min Marn”; the luckless Punjab, however, suffers the 
strangest change, for the Land of the Five Rivers is ruthlessly 
metamorphosed into “Punchjam.” “Shifted agin!” ex. 
claimed a despairing mother who had just mastered an 
intricate address in which Bareilly figured as “ Brolly”; 
“shifted agin; this time ’tis fur his ’e’lth, a sez, so that sims 
moor sensible-like. They’ve gone up on the downs ’canse 
*tis coolder ther’ nor down below, but I can’t tell ’ee the name 
o’ the place, ’tis that comacal, same as all o’ them over ther’.” 
By “the downs” the perplexed parent meant of course the hills, 
the low chalk range of her native county being the greatest 
height to which her mind could soar. 


To the peasant the Army is a huge voracious machine 
which swallows unlimited raw material in the shape of 
ploughboys, and turns out a smart finished article,—the 
British soldier. Of the process of manufacture, however, 
beyond the knowledge that “they has to larn their drillses 
an’ their shootin’,” the feeders of the machine are profoundly 
ignorant. “I dwun’t knaw nothink about so’jerin’,” remarked 
a mother of eight sons, “though I’ve got three bwoys a-doin’ 
it, an’ a fourth as wanted to ‘list, on’y they ’udn’t take ’un 
’eause a wur too short. My sons ain’t given to talkin’ 
brodgel,* they niver sez much about the life. Harry ’e telled 
ma as ’e got drunk onct, a-foor ’e had his good-conduck 
badge, an’ the news on’t were stuck up in barricks fur 
arra one to read,—‘ Harry G—— drunk’! I can’t think as 
that could ha’ bin very pleasant fur ’e to look at ivery time 
as ’e paced in an’ out; a said you couldn’t help bat see’t, 
*twur writ sa large an’ plain, an’ I knaw that’s true, fur 
Harry telled ma ’tis the on’y time as iver ’e war drunk, 
a-foor ’e had his badge as ’e sets sich store by.” The in- 
formation to be gleaned irom the letters of these taciturn 
warriors, who are so disinclined to reveal the secrets of the 
barrack, is meagre in quantity and more often about the 








writes that “‘it is getting warm hear, and the flys is enuf to 
eat us; they wont let us have eny rest. I ope I shell be able 
to stick the sun.” The following is an unusually detaileg 
piece of description, and shows the writer to be an accom. 
plished ‘‘ scholerd.” ‘‘ We go back to barracks nex month” 
he was probably “on the downs,” near the North-West 
Frontier—“ and I shall be very glad, for their is a lot of theveg 
up here, they take the men guns away at night and stand 
over them with a knife; if they ofer to move they stick them 
and kill them.” This letter occasioned much anxiety in the 
mind of the recipient, who pronounced “ Injia to be a tarrifyin’ 
place, wher’ ’um be allus a-fightin’ an’ a-skirmidgin’ about; 
dwun’t niver sim to get it over an’ done wi’.” But pleasant 
news also comes across the water. Two brothers in different 
battalions of the same regiment meet and “have a drink 
together,” the elder promising our mother at home to look 
after the new arrival, and “ keep him out of the way of the 
old so’jers, who is the ones that leads you into mishtiff in thig 
countrey, where ’tis as easy to be stiddy as in England, if 
on’y you keeps from two things.” Or again, a boy writes to 
say that he has received the Frontier medal, and means to 
be “fotoed directly the man what alwais took the rigment 
comes back, as he is away at present.” The photograph, 
when at length it arrives, is exhibited by the parents with 
intense pleasure ; and the decoration, which is persistently 
called ‘‘ his metal,” pointed out, accompanied by the remark 
that ‘no flies wan’t settle on ’un now.” The soldier-sons 
are a continual source of pride and comfort. “ We niver 
has to lay awake nights thinkin’ o’ they, ’cepting when 
they’re fightin’. Now, ther’s Fred, him that works at home, 
I dwun’t niver knaw what time o’ night ’e’ll come home. 
’E’s ter’ble fond o’ drink, an’ when a man’s like that, ’e 
med be up to any mishtiff. I dwun’t ha’ ‘no reat till I 
years ’un open the door an’ come up to bed; wi’ they 
in the Army ’tis different. I knaws they has food to yet, 
clo’es to wear, an’ a bed to sleep in; they’re boun’ to be 
in barricks by sich a time, an’ as I dwun’t knaw what they’re 
doin’, I can’t fret about ’um,—’tis a sad pity as Fred didn’t 
take arter his brothers.” Of war itself the parents have the 
most hazy and confused notions. Here is the account of a 
skirmish in the late Frontier Campaign based on a letter from 
one who took part in the action :—“ They went out to fight, 
did our folks, one marnin’, an’ the enemies was all in front of 
"um. Then they gets a-shootin’, the one side at t’other side, 
an’ the Major-Colonel, or whativer ’e calls hisself, war 
?ounded—our Major-Colonel I manes, fur they black ’uns 
dwun’t ha’ sich things, I reckon; an’ the men had to car’n 
away, so arter that a-coorse they had to give out fightin’, an’ 
take ’un home. My son, ’e had a bullet through his ’elma 
an’ another betwixt the spine o’ his back an’ the pack as’e 
car’s on’t, but a wurn’t hurted nothink.” Equally ignorant 
are they, as a rule, of the cause of the war. “Some o’ they 
niggers killed some o’ our folks, so I’ve a-yeard h’wever, an’ 
we be gwine to kill someo’ they to punish ’um.” Or:— The 
girt peoples, kings an’ sich, gets a-quar’lin’, an’ ’cause they 
can’t agree, they sets the poor so’jers to fight it out. What I 
sez is—them as meks the quar’! did ought to be’r the blunt on’t, 
not put it on them as had to nought to doin’ wi’t. If these 
year high folk had to march all day, wi’ p’raps on’y a bit 0’ 
bread to yet, to goo a-shootin’ an’ a-killin’, wi’ mebbe a 
bullet or a baggonette inside ’um a-foor ’twur done, they’d 
think twice about gwine to war, I'll war’nt.” The peasants 
are ready enough to take up arms for what they consider an 
adequate cause. They kindled to a white-heat of indignation 
over the Emperor William’s historic telegram to Mr. Kruger. 
So high did feeling run, that German songs were rigorously 
tabooed at all the village entertainments, and—triumph of 
principle over mere pleasure !—a German band was compelled 
to beat an unprofitable and inharmonionus retreat. “ We've 
nothen agin their moosic, that be good anuff, but we wan't 
ha’ nothen to doin’ wi’ they Germans ”—>print, alas! cannot 
reproduce the accent of scorn—“ so bein’ as they are, they’d 
best take theirselves som’ers else.” His Teutonic Majesty 
was universally reprobated, more particularly by the mothers 
of the community. “To think o’ him darein’ to do sich a 
thing! I wonners as ’e wurn’t frowtened o’ what his gran’- 
mother ’ad say to ’un; arra one ’ud a-thought as ’e’d a-showed 
her moor reespect, she an old lady and the QUEEN! Bat,” 
at this point the speaker’s voice waxed confident, “she gin 





station than the life,as when a lad newly arrived in India 





® “ Talkin’ brodgel '—chattering freely. 


’im summat, you may depend upon’t; she let him know her 
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mindt; she’s not one to stan’ no nonsense from a young chap 
like him. Did ’ee see the letter as she wrote ’un, ’twar 
in the paper?” The epistle here alluded to may possibly 
be that which appeared in Punch, and was copied into 
the local journal. “Ah, she just about let ’an have it; ’e 
didn’t fancy hisself quite sa much arter readin’ that, I'll 
war'at!” One and all in the village were eager to fight; one 
and all were absolately secure of victory, expending much 
compassion on “t’other side as didn’t ought to ba’ acted sa 
ailly.” One patriot, in the excess of his zeal, was for smash- 
ing the Boers with the Flying Squadron, by which arrange- 
ment more force could be brought to bear upon the Germans 
and their destruction made more complete. On its being 
pointed out to him that, unhappily for the success of this 
otherwise admirably conceived plan, the Transvaal possessed 
no seaboard, his countenance fell and he pondered for some 
minutes. Then brightening : “ But I’ve a-yeard.as them girt 
uns in our ships can hit arra thing a wunnerful way aff; 
mebbe they’d kill some o’ they Boers fellers arter all, an’ if so 
be as um didn’t, why, isn’t ther’ a bit o’ Germany anywheres 
about as they could get at?” The Soudan Campaign was fol- 
lowed with interest, and some of the more intelligent 
among the villagers could tell you that the “commiseret ” 
arrangements were not all they should have been, and that 
the “hignition o’ the powder was orful bad.” Bat it is 
exceedingly doubtful whether they knew of what they 
were talking; fault-finding is an occupation peculiarly 
restfol to the British mind—bucolic or otherwise—and 
long words exercise much fascination over those who do 
not quite understand their meaning. The Fashoda affair 
created no excitement except among such ardent spirits as, 
in deference to maternal entreaties, had elected to enter the 
Volunteer force instead of the Line. These were overjoyed at 
the prospect of a conflict with France, and hoped that now at 
last they would have a chance of striking a blow and showing 
what they could do “in the so’jerin’ business.” The rest of 
the people were apathetic; what was Fashoda to them? The 
murder of a handful of British, or even of one, an insult to the 
Queen, were worthier causes of strife in their eyes than the 
acquisition of “a bit of land over ther’, som’ers in furrin’ 
parts, as ’udn’t be a mossel 0’ good to we.” Besides the love 
and loyalty which move the people gladly to give their sons to 
uphold their Sovereign’s honour, they feel that she has a 
right to demand service of her soldiers. Does she not pay 
them all ont of her own purse? “’Tain’t to be wunner’d at as 
she meks we pay fur our dogs when she has to kip all they ; 
dear, dear, what a sight o’ money it must cost her, to be sure, 
to feed sich a number, an’ dress *um in them fine clo’es!” 
“T’ve on’y one son,” said a village mother to the writer, “an’ 
at one time ’e thought about goin’ in the Army; ’e niver 
went, an’ I am glad on’t, seein’ as ’e’s my on’y one, but I 
’udn’t a-stopped him by sa much as a word, far, ’tis a 
noble thing to fight for the Queen.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. G. H. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
— @ — 


THE OUTLANDERS. 

(To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,”’} 
Srr,—A letter in the Spectator of June 17th, signed Charles 
H. Fox, reproduces for the hundredth time a misconception 
which must have perverted the opinion of many Englishmen. 
It is based on the unfortunate word “Outlander.” Take 
one sentence of Mr. Fox’s letter. ‘These Outlanders 
(ie, foreigners) are allowed to come as visitors, but the Dutch 
farmers intend to keep the management of the country in 
their own hands, which they cannot do if they at once give 
the franchise to a crowd of visitors.” The paragraph con- 
jures up at once the image of an isolated territory, distinct in 
manners, language, and customs, like any European State, 
from its neighbours, inhabited by a self-centred little com- 
munity of primitive farmers nursing a peculiar system of 
life and law, and anxious to keep it unspotted from the 
world. On this secluded corner bursts in a vulturous crowd 
of goldseekers from lands remote and alien, who desire only 
to fill their pockets and leave the country poorer in gold and 
honour than they foundit. They have no permanent interest 
in its institutions, and yet they desire to share in them. This, 
I feel convinced, is a rough sketch of your correspondent’s 








mental picture. It suggests (mutatis mutandis) a new ver- 
sion of Israel in Egypt. Let me try to represent the trath. 
First, as to the relation of the Transvaal to its neighbours, 
taking it as an “isolated State” to which “foreigners” are 
attracted for purposes of their own. Secondly, as to the 
character of the ‘‘foreigners” in this “isolated State.” In 
the first place, the Transvaal, as far as its population, its 
languages, its customs, and on the whole its politics are con- 
cerned, is simply in the position of a province of what may be 
called the Commonwealth of South Africa. Were it not for 
the irksome necessity of swearing and forswearing allegiance 
and other formalities, the people of Cape Colony, the Free 
State, and Natal might (as to some extent they do) carry 
their homes and families across the border without feeling 
the smallest variety in their method of life or their sur- 
roundings. They would hear the same easy interchange of 


| languages, Dutch and English, among the majority of the 


population, would carry on the same methods of farming, 
discuss the same social questions, and find the same types of 
society. The emigrant, were it not for the artificial dis- 
tinctions in politics, would find little difference between the 
Transvaal and the other States of South Africa in choosing 
his new home. By distorting the position of the Transvaal 
in relation to its neighbours, by considering it as an isolated 
and peculiar State, the Englishman can easily overlook the 
grotesqueness of its political system, just as he feels 
no surprise in seeing tyranny and freedom jostling one 
another in neighbouring States of Europe. But the Outlander 
sees on a background common, as it were, to all the 
provinces of South Africa, such glaring inequalities as 
the Transvaal oligarchy and the freedom of British rule, 
If this is realised, one can hardly be surprised at his dis- 
content. Secondly, as to the character of the Outlander. 
He is usually represented as a wolf among lambs; a keen- 
faced, greedy stranger from beyond the seas. Iam not able 
to quote exact statistics, but it should be remembered that a 
vast number of these Outlanders are simply inhabitants of 
Cape Colony, young men mainly, gone up to the Golden City 
to get work. There is hardly a family in the old Colony which 
cannot count more than one of its members “on the Rand.” 
These men change their residence with as little concern as 
an Englishman would feel in moving from one county to 
another. They are not on strange ground. They speak the 
language and are used to the customs of their new land, and 
would have no objection to transferring their allegiance 
were they to be treated as citizens. They have not left their 
homes “to make their fortunes and return,” any more 
than the English man of business who moves his office and 
his family from one part of England to another. I say 
nothing of the genuine “foreigners,” the English and 
European immigrants, but be it remembered that Johannes- 
burg is not populated by speculators and prospectors; it is 
absurd to talk of young clerks and men of a moderate 
business filling their pockets with gold, &c. As for saying 
that “they come to get rich,” the same accusation might be 
levelled against goldseekers, or indeed any emigrant, in 
any country of the world; it was such men who populated 
Australia.—I am, Sir, &c., E. K. 

[We are extremely glad to publish our correspondent’s 
able and temperate letter, which we believe contains a sound 
and impartial picture of the situation —Ep. Spectator.] 





TWO SAYINGS OF JOWETT. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—Two anecdotes about Jowett have recently been placed 
at my disposal by an eminent Oxonian, who was once co- 
examiner with him in the classical schools. One of the 
examinees on that occasion was a youth who was destined for 
Holy Orders, but who had already been, at least once, plucked 
for his degree. This time he had done somewhat better; and 
the question was whether he could be suffered to scrape 
through. My informant, being mercifully inclined, was for 
giving the good but stupid young man the benefit of the 
doubt. Jowett, however, was less easily satisfied. He spent 
a good hour in alternately sitting with the examination 
papers before him, and pacing up and down the room ; but, 
sitting or walking, he was alike unable to make up his mind. 
To bring him round, his more indulgent (or impatient) 
colleague drew his attention to one or two passages which 
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showed that the candidate had done his little best to get up 
his subjects. At last Jowett yielded, drily exclaiming : 
“Well, I think I can sign his testamur; but I hope I shall 
never hear him preach!” The sudden transition from hesitation 
to confidence, as Jowett passed from the former to the latter 
of these clauses, was well indicated, I am told, in his voice 
and manner. I wish I had seen and heard him; for, indeed, 
none but those who were so familiar with his peculiar look 
and chirp as to be able to construct what I am fain to calla 
mental photo-phonograph of him, can at all realise how 
characteristic was the mode of his halting assent. 

Of the other and more impressive incident my informant 
was not himself a witness; but he says that it reached him 
on good authority. A young lady who could, and sometimes 
did, take liberties with Jowett had the effrontery to say to 
him: “I want to know, Master, what you think of God.” 
“T am more concerned to know what God thinks of me,” was 
the felicitous reply. This courteous extinguisher, so to term 
it, had been reported to me before; but it hardly seemed to 
me credible that any girl would have ventured on such un- 
womanly zeaopyo(e in addressing the resourceful, and at times 
formidable, Master. I therefore forbore to give currency to 
what I suspected of being a forgery; but assuredly the 
draft on our credulity should be honoured and accepted now 
that it has been endorsed by my highly accomplished friend. 
—I am, Sir, &e., LiongeL A. TOLLEMACHE, 
Hotel Sonnenberg, Engelberg, August 12th. 





“HYPHENATED AMERICANISM.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—The Kaiser’s remarks upon German-American politics 
are, as you say, “well worth studying.” Itis very interesting 
that this newest phase of “ hyphenated Americanism” should 
be already recognised in Berlin as of first-rate diplomatic 
importance. The Democratic National Committee was in 
Session at Chicago during the last days of July, and I had 
many opportunities of talking over this question of the 
German relations with politicians from all sections of the 
country. The hyphenated vote, particularly the German- 
American, and to a lesser degree the Irish-American vote, 
will, I much fear, make “ expansion” difficult. The Federal 
system of government is a system slower than another to 
absorb the racial distinction. A German who settles in the 
State of Illinois recognises under the Constitution a divided 
allegiance. The shirt of his “State right” is nearer than the 
coat of his American citizenhood; and if to what he considers 
is the balance of local advantage to Illinois there is added 
the interest of the Fatherland overseas, under such condi- 
tions the German vote is likely to solidify. These conditions 
are to be found to-day arrayed in opposition to ‘ expansion.” 
Dominion in Asia, it is recognised, involves sea-power,— 
involves an alliance with Great Britain. A number of 
important Republican newspapers (notably that admirably 
edited paper, the Washington Post, which is on the table of 
every Congressman) have been indiscreetly outspoken ever 
since the Diederichs episode at Manila, and their anti- 
German utterances have been no less pro-British. The 
result is a menace to Republican electoral prospects next 
year, albeit the cloud is perhaps no greater than a man’s 
hand. Itis also worthy of notice that the Afro-American 
vote may be alarmed; the word is going round that “black 
brothers” discovered somewhere in the Pacific are being shot 
down. The negro voter, being infinitely ignorant, is very 
easily stampeded.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Innishannon, August 14th. MOoRETON FREWEN. 





CONTINENTAL JEALOUSY OF ENGLAND. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Si1r,—In a recent article, treating of possible combinations 
hostile to this country, you alluded to the remark of a 
Spaniard, “ You English are too dam happy,” as supplying 
the clue to Continental jealousy of Great Britain. And this 
reminds one of a remark of Baron Ompteda, a German officer 
in our service during the Peninsular War. Writing to a 
friend in 1807, he observed :—‘ One of the main reasons for 
the prevalent ill-humour is the immense contrast between the 
unshaken firmness of England and the abjection of its con- 








more energy and greatness it develops.” The truth of thig 
was strikingly demonstrated during the closing years of the 
Peninsular War, and Mathews, the author of “ The Diary of 
an Invalid,” in seeking for an explanation of the extra. 
ordinary dislike manifested towards Englishmen at Lisbon 
in 1817, wrote :—“ How is this to be explained? Is it that 
malicious sentiment of envy which seems to have overspread 
the whole Continent, at the prodigious elevation to which 
England has arisen?” The truth is, the more prosperous 
and happy Great Britain becomes, the more she is hated by 
her rivals. But it would be a strange way of gaining the 
love and respect of our dear rivals to hand them over our 
wealth and sit in sackcloth and ashes as advised by those 
* candid friends” who are for ever worrying themselves over 
the conundrum,—* Why is England disliked abroad?”—I am, 
Sir, &., Henry N. Sore, 


Mount Elton, Clevedon, August 14th. 





THE DYING OF DEATH. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srz,—In connection with the above subject, so interestingly 
dealt with in the Spectator of August 5th, I may observe that 
Leo Grindon, when lecturer at the Royal School of Medicine, 
in Manchester, wrote: “When death is actually about to 
happen, the fear of it is in a great measure lost. At all 
events, it is not common, as is well known to those whose 
professions lead them to the pillows of the dying.” My own 
experience, now extending over many years, is entirely in 
harmony with the above authority. To tell the truth, [ have 
always been much pazzled at the extraordinary calm, peace, 
and freedom from anxiety that I have observed in the dying, 
even in those who have not been models of virtue. And since 
it is a subject which has always possessed a certain fascina- 
tion for me, I have again and again questioned other priests 
regarding their experience, which has in no case differed 
from my own. Well do I remember proposing this fact as a 
difficulty to the late Cardinal Manning. Seated one winter's 
evening in his room, almost roasted by the huge fire before 
which he was wont to toast his meagre and wasted form, and 
chatting upon all kinds of engrossing topics, he began to 
refer to his declining strength and advancing years. This 
turn in the conversation soon gave the opportunity I sought 
for. “How,” I asked him, “do you account for the strange 
circumstance that when death really comes, people seem to 
fear it so little? It seems to me that however good a man may 
be, the mere notion of falling into the Great Unknown, and of 
meeting God face to face, and of having one’s fate definitely 
and irrevocably settled for all eternity, ought to cause any 
one on the brink of the grave the most indescribable appre- 
hension and the most acute anguish.” ‘ Well, dear fellow,” 
replied the Cardinal, “the vast majority of persons do un- 
doubtedly die calmly enough, and my explanation is briefly 
this: so long as God intends a man to live He wisely infuses 
into his soul a certain natural dread and horror of death, m 
order that he may be induced to take ordinary care of him- 
self, and to guard against danger and needless risks. But 
when God intends a man to die there is no longer any object 
for such fear. It can serve no farther purpose. What is the 
result? Well, I take it, God then simply withdraws it.” This 
explanation of the old Cardinal pleased me well, and seemed 
not only to account for the singular phenomenon, but to set 
God in a peculiarly amiable and tender light.—I am, Sir, &c., 
JOHN 8S. VAUGHAN, 


Court-Field, Ross, Herefordshire. Prel. dom. di. S.S. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—I think the answer to the problem propounded by 
Canon MacOoll is a very simple and obvious one,—viz., that 
it is just because the greatest saints have the best know- 
ledge of God, and the best knowledge of themselves, 
that they are apt to feel most painfully “at the hour 
of death” how very far short of complete success have 
been their unceasing efforts in the way of “ divine imita- 
tion,” and of their anxious “consuming” longing “after 
divine righteousness.” Or to put the answer shortly and 
concisely in the beautiful words of the hymn, because “ they 
who fain would serve Thee best are conscious most of wrong 
within.” And so it is not at all to be “ wondered at” if, invery 





temporaries ; it will be the more slandered and hated the 





many instances, the converse of this may prove to be true, 
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viz, that they who have persistently rejected all faith in God, 
and all hope and expectation of a fature life, may depart 
from this earthly life without terror or regret, after that 
they have seen the end (and cruel, crushing disappointment) 
of its vain, illusive “perfections” or “desired consumma- 
tions” (Valgate). Surely, Sir, we shall, all of us, do well to 
remember the most awful and mysterious of our Lord’s own 
« words from the Cross,” and to reflect that “it is enough for 
the Servant”—the saint—that he be as his Master, “the 
King of Saints.” —I am, Sir, &e., Joun Orter. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

§1r,—-Is it not inconsistent with the Christian tone of the 
article under the above heading in the Spectator of 
August 5th to declare,— The truth is that terror is a 
bad foundation for religious feeling,” and “That piety can 
flourish where there is profound security”? Surely the 
words of the inspired Psalmist, “Timor Domini initium 
sapientie,” as also “ Let him that thinketh he standeth,” &c., 
entirely contradict such statements. Of course we know of 
the “security” of Luther and his followers, so logically 
reduced to his well-known dictum “ Sin boldly,” but I feel sure 
the writer of the article was not thinking of such teaching. 
The piety of Dean Church must needs have its foundation on 
humility and distrust of self like to the piety of St. Francis 
or Thomas 4 Kempis; this does not allow of “ profound 
security,” the more especially with the examples of David and 
St. Paul before us. Terror of death may be removed by 
lively faith in a2 Redeemer, “I know that my Redeemer 
liveth,” but fear must ever remain as long as we believe in 
our free will and God’s perfection, which implies perfect 
justice as well as perfect love. To turn to another point in 
the same article,—Why does the writer say “the monasteries 
became corrupted by wealth”? This is not the finding of any 
modern historian of weight, the contrary being the truth, 
with only afew of quite the smaller houses found needing 
reform.—I am, Sir, &c., H. G. 


[We did not use “security” in our correspondent’s sense, 
but in that of exemption from actual terror. Security in his 
sense we should call spiritual arrogance.—ED. Spectator. } 





THE RITUALISTS AND THE DECISION OF THE 
ARCHBISHOPS. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


Sir,—Will you permit a humble layman to briefly sammarise 
the reasons for which he hopes that the recent “opinion” of 
the Archbishops will be disregarded? (1) Because the power 
entrusted to the Archbishops is too great, and marks a 
development of Papalism in the Church of England which 
may prove disastrous in the long-run. (2) Because the Arch- 
bishops had made up their minds beforehand, and, however 
much they may have wished it, it was absolutely impossible 
for them to be impartial. (3) Because the decision was based 
purely upon an Act of Parliament, and consequently is essen- 
tially Erastian. (4) Because the decision contradicts the 
Lincoln judgment, which allowed altar-lights, whilst the 
argument which prohibits lights in procession would also 
prohibit altar-lights. (5) Because the reasons upon which 
the judgment is based would render illegal archiepiscopal 
crosses, consecration services, and numerous other things, 
(6) Because the claim of the Archbishops to decide what is a 
permissible illegality is another dangerous development of 
the spirit of Papalism in the Church of England. (7) Because 
the judgment is the thin end of the wedge which, if applied 
to other matters of dispute, would reduce the Church of 
England to its position in 1833. (8) Because the judgment 
would result in completely fettering the spiritual life of the 
Church, by making all her public worship dependent upon an 
Act of Parliament of 1559. For these reasons I most earnestly 
hope that those priests who are in the habit of using incense 
or processional lights will not abandon such use.—I am, Sir, 
&e.,, E. J. E. H. 


(Oar correspondent has apparently not read the Services 
for the Ordination of Deacons and of Priests, and for the Con- 
secration of Bishops. If he had he would surely realise that 
the archiepiscopal authority within each “ Metropolitical 
Church,” which he seems to regard as an innovation, is, 
rightly or wrongly, one of the fundamentals of the Church 


of England. His appeal to the English clergy to disobey is 
an appeal to men to break promises of obedience made by 
them in the most solemn manner. As long as they remain 
members of the Oharch of England we do not see how 
English clergymen can honestly, honourably, or conscien- 
tiously disregard the duty of discharging those promises.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 





A CAT-S'TORY. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 

Srr,—It may interest your readers to hear of the determined 
efforts of a mother cat to save her kitten from an untimely 
death. The two had a luxurious bed on the top of some hay 
in a barn, but one morning, while the old cat was away, the 
farm people came, and, not noticing the kitten, buried it 
under 6 ft. of freshly cut grass. Four hours later I heard of 
this, and was told that the kitten was dead and buried under 
the heap of grass. A friend and myself immediately set to 
work to see if the kitten could still be saved, and we dug 
downwards into the grass and made a long search, the old 
cat intently watching our proceedings. No signs of the poor 
little mite were forthcoming, so reluctantly we gave up the 
search, and I returned to the house and took up a book 
intending to read. But the old cat followed me and uttered 
the most piteous howls, and made me understand clearly 
that she felt I could find and save her kitten if I would. 
‘Do look again, I am sure it is there,’ she seemed to say, so 
we went together, and I searched and burrowed diligently, 
the cat watching the while. This time my efforts were 
crowned with success, and the kitten emerged none the worse 
for its adventure, and joy and content reigned in the heart of 
the mother cat.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Cogne, Italy. L. Gore. 





WHITE BABOOS. 
[To tHe Epitos or Tue “ SprctaTor.”} 
Srr,—You are not quite right about the demon of writing. 
The abuse against which an outcry has been raised for very 
many years has nothing to do with discussing schemes of 
improvement on paper or anything of the sort. What Lord 
Curzon wants to do is to prevent the accumulation of use- 
less reports and statistics, trivial cases often being reported 
upon by half-a-dozen different officers, and elaborate 
statistics being yearly collected and printed on subjects 
which would do very well with a two-page report every five 
years. Thus district officers are kept at their desks when 
they ought to be riding about their districts. The Frontier 
War might never have broken out if the Commissioner of 
Peshawur had been in his district instead of sitting in his 
office in the hills. Another serious evil caused by the same 
thing is the growth of vast establishments of lazy clerks 
who copy these reports, &c. These establishments grow like 
snowballs, for it is almost a proverb that when a baboo gets 
into an office he looks about to make work for nine other baboos. 
Every baboo has four brothers, two uncles, a father, and five 
female relations to support, and he soon points out that he 
has so much work that he must have two subordinates to 
help him, and then his two uncles come in on probation, &c. 
If Lord Curzon knocks that scribbling on the head, and has 
more things decided on the spot by the district officer, he will 
have done one of the best things he ever did. There would be 
a howl from the native Press, and the Little Englanders would 
echo it, but it would save “the people of India” a great deal 
of money, and what is much more important, the districts 
would be properly looked after. I have just had a case which 
illustrates this. A Bengali pleader in M—— sent his son to 
the College, and wanted to put him into a form higher than 
the one for which he was qualified. His father applied to the 
Inspector of Schools, who refused to make an exception in his 
favour. An appeal to the Director of Public Instruction had 
the same result. Now the pleader has sent me a copy of a 
long-winded appeal to the Lieutenant-Governor. This will 
go to Naini Tal and be read and discussed by ten idle 
clerks, who have no business to see it at all, but are 
glad of an excuse to knock off work. Then they will 
hand it to the head of their section, who will write a bad 
précis of it. The chief native superintendent will then 
take it and write a report on it, citing all the rules and orders 








on the subject. Then the Under-Secretary to the Govern- 
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ment will read the sheaf of docaments and write his decision. | not only on the evils inflicted on the community he had to 
Then the junior secretary will do the same, confirming or | govern, but on the fact that the Indian Government had been 


reversing the decision as he thinks fit. Then the Lieutenant- 


the means of introducing a new vice where it was unknown 


Governor’s private secretary will add some notes, and| before. That minute, followed by others much to the same 


probably boil down the whole result and take it to his chief, 
who may ask the Under Secretary to write a fresh report, and 
the jatter half of the gume will be replayed. Otherwise he 
will scrawl on the top sheet “ Decline to interfere with the 


Inspector’s decision.” ‘Thus some twenty officers will have 
given on an average an hour a piece to a case which the 
Inspector ought to have been allowed to decide six months 
back by simply saying “No, you can’t,” sans appel, as the 
French say. Probably fifty cases of similar importance are 
being reported on at the present moment. The Inspector 
himself ought to be examining schools, instead of which most 
of his time is spent in his office examining nonsense like this. 
—I an, Sir, &c., ANGLO-INDIAN. 





KEEPING UP APPEARANCES. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 

S1r,—The writer of the article on “ Keeping up Appear- 
ances” in the Spectatorof August 12th, speakingof Englishmen 
becoming “slatternly,” says:—“ Odd that there is no mas- 
culine equivalent for that word.” Would not “slovenly” be 
the correct term to apply to a man? Webster’s English 
Dictionary gives as the meaning of “ sloven,” “ a man or boy 
habitually negligent of neatness and order; the correlative 
term to slattern or slut” ; and of “slut,” “an untidy woman, 
or slattern. ‘Sluts are good enough to make a sloven’s 

porridge,’ —old proverb.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
‘ Jessica RicHarRDs. 

18 Keston Road, East Dulwich, S.E. 





THE COUNCIL OF INDIA. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—In your “ News of the Week” in the Spectator of 

August 12th you justly cite the speech of Sir Henry Fowler 

as a remarkable example of the solidarité of English states- 

men. That speech also was in itself a demonstration of its 

opening sentence, that India ought never to be a party 

question. His defence of the home administration of Indian 

affairs was mainly based on the existence of “ the Council of 

India, composed entirely of leading administrators, Judges, 

and men of business, and compelied by law to sit every week.” 

It may fairly be conceded that, in theory, such an institution 

is invaluable if it is always fully informed of the policy and 

action of the Indian Government. Can that be affirmed? 
There have been few more important measures of that 
Government since it passed out of the hands of the Hast 
India Company into those of the Viceroy and his Council, 
than the second Afghan expedition in November, 1878. 
Was the resolution of the Indian Government communicated 
to the Council of India before that momentous step was taken? 
The debates on the policy of Lord Lytton’s Government may 
throw some light on the question. If it was not, what 
becomes of Sir Henry Fowler’s argument of the value of the 
Council of India? Another example of the imperfect in- 
formation supplied to that Council, on a very different 
matter—though one of no smal! importance, as the event 
proved—may be adduced. It came to the knowledge of some 
of the Anti-Opinm Association in 1880 or 1881 that a very 
strong minute, or whatever may be the proper designation of 
the document, had been addressed te the Viceroy by the then 
Commissioner for Burmah, the late Sir Charles Aitchison, on 
the evils inflicted on that province by the licenses for the sale 
of opium. On Sir Joseph Pease inguiring in the House of 
Commons of the then Secretary of State for India, the 
Marquess of Hartington, if that document would be laid on 
the table of the House of Commons, he was informed that 
there was not any such in the India Office here. Eitber 
then or subsequently, he promised to inquire for it, and if 
there was such, to have it forwarded to the India Office. In 
due course it was laid on the table of the House. Its im- 
portance may be judged of by the fact that it was made the 
subject of the leading article of the Times the next morning. 


—I am, Sur, &e., 


effect, laid the foundation of a restrictive policy special to 

Burmah which is in operation at the present day. Nothing 

needs to be added to show that if the India Council is to be 

of the essential service for which it was intended, there should 

be some security that the fullest information should be 

furnished to it.—I am, Sir, &c., Davip McLaren, 
Rydal House, Putney, August 16th. 





PROPHECIES OF ST. MALAOHI, 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—Your correspondent, “Quousque Tandem?” in the 
letter that appeared in the Spectator of August 5th ignores 
the fact that, whether the prophecies ascribed to the famous 
Irish Archbishop, St. Malachi, were, or were not, written 
before 1590, many were published with them in 1595 which 
have come to pass long after the departure of every one of 
“the partisans of Cardinal Simonelli,” and all the memberg 
of “the Conclave of 1590.” Take, for example, peregrinus 
apostolicus, Pius VJ., whose exile and wanderings are well 
remembered, and who reigned from 1775 till 1800; his suc. 
cessor, aquila rapax Pius VII., whose heraldic bearing 
was a black eagle; crux de cruce, truly and nobly borne 
by Pio Nono from 1846 till 1878; and now lumen de 
czlo, Leo XIII., who personifies the heraldic bearing of the 
Pecci, his ancestors! His slender figure, as imposing as the 
pine-tree standing out against the azure sky, with the star. 
hght in his eyes, like that precursor of the Aurora that 
gleams above the great heraldic tree. This is surely “more 
than a coincidence,” and the written word is not the less a 
prophecy because we know not by whom it was spoken! Sir 
Thomas Browne said, “ Who knows whether there may not 
be more remarkable men forgotten than any that are remem- 
bered?” Among them may be he to whom it was revealed 
that ignis ardens shall succeed lumen de cxlo.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Sic Fiprem Teneo, 





AN INSCRIPTION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—If you are not weary of inscriptions, you may like to 
see one in the true English expansive manner, copied from a 
monument in Ludford Church, to “Dorothy, wife of Job 
Charlton, of Ludford House, heiress of Wm. Blunden, of 
Bishop’s Castle” :— 


“She was in her sphere a great example and encourager of 
Vertue and Piety; much conversant in y* Holy Scriptures, 
but wout affectation to show it. She had a Christian 
Valour and Constancy of Mind w:* no Wind of Doctrine nor 
Discontinence of the Times could shake, yet with Pleasantness 
and much Meekness of Spirit, a deep and serious Love to all 
her relations, yet w‘*out Fondness. Her private Devotions, 
pious Nurture of her Children, and offices of Charity (in all 
w° she was eminét) tooke up y* most of her time. But she 
was most delighted in y* times of Publicke Worship. Thus 
having finish’d her course in y* short time of 29 yeeres & 
8 months she fulfilled a long time & y® Lord tooke her from 
the evils to come on y* 21 Feb’ 1658.” 


It is not often that “the glorious Restauration” is described 
so candidly. I think attention has been called by yourself 
or your correspondents to that important branch of inscrip- 
tions, the dedication of books. Onur literature is rich in 
examples both ancient and modern. My friend, Mr. W. W. 
Fowler, will perhaps forgive me for saying that one of the 
best in modern Latin seems to me his dedication of “A Year 


with the Birds ” :— 
* Patri meo 
Qui cum aucupis nomine 
Avium Amorem 
Filio 
Tradidit.” : 
H. C. Beecuina. 





THE LATEST FRANCHISE LAW IN THE 
TRANSVAAL. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


The opening sentence was very significant, to the effect that | Srr,—The following précis of the new Franchise Law of the 
an important paper had been laid before the House of | Transvaal as passed by the Volksraad on July 8th will be of 





Commons which was anything but pleasant reading to the | interest to your readers, as showing what abundant reason. 


British public. Sir Charles Aitchison had laid much stress, 





there is for inquiry as to the effect of its very intricate pro- 
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- lacing any confidence in it as affording a 
nent or ox African difficulty. The provisions of 
- " control the application of all the remaining clauses. 
por 9 is of no consequence. It applies only to newcomers 
nd involves @ “chrysalis” period of five years, during which 
y ndidate would be expatriated altogether, having abjured 
the “> inal allegiance without obtaining the Transvaal 
i i hip. Article 3 also applies to newcomers, and 
therefore is of no great consequence. But it is more 
acticable than Article 2, inasmuch as the applicant is 
2 aired only to give notice of his candidature—not to abjure 
a native country—in advance of obtaining citizen rights in 
the South African Republic. Article 4 is all-important. It 
ig the Article under which the Outlanders are to be at once 
admitted to citizenship, and itis to be noted that it holds 
ood for six months only, of which six weeks have already 
ja in a state of uncertainty which has rendered the 
clause inoperative. Can the necessary business connected with 
the giving and receiving of some ten or twenty thousand notices 
be transacted in the remaining time ? Moreover, in considering 
it, or rather in considering Article 1 as a part of Article 4, it 
ast be borne in mind that (a) the Field Cornet’s lists are 
practically non-existent so far as the Outlander popaiation of 
Johannesburg and the Rand generally is concerned, and that, 
consequently, almost every application will have to be sup- 
rted by two affidavits from “leading burghers” of the 
district; (b) that although there is provision in the Act for 
getting over the difficulty of a refusal on the part of the 
Field Cornet and Landdrost to sign the applicant’s certificate 
prescribed in Section A of Article 1, there is no provision for 
getting over a refusal by the local Commandant to counter- 
sign it, so that apparently the enfranchisement of any division 
will depend upon the good humour of this military gentleman; 
(c) that the qualifying oath is drawn up in Dutch, and no 
provision is made for its being administered to the applicant 
in his mother tongue. A small proportion only of the Ont- 
lander population is capable of taking a “ Corporal oath” in 
the Dutch tongue.—I am, Sir, &c., J. W. Gorpon. 


11 King’s Bench Walk, Temple, E.C., August 16th. 





’ 


Tur “ PricIS” ABOVE REFERRED TO. 


Article 1. Every white male foreigner being of the age of 
sixteen years and upwards resident in the Republic may obtain 
letters of naturalisation on the following conditions :— 

A. He must produce a certificate, signed by his Field Cornet 

and his Landdrost, and countersigned by the Commandant 
of his division, to the following points :— 
(I.) Continuous registration in the Field Cornet’s list. 
(II.) Residence during the required time in the 
Republic. 
(III.) Obedience to the laws of the land 
(IV.) That he has committed no offence against the 
independence of the Republic. " 

If the Field-Cornet and Landdrost cannot certify of their own 
knowledge they may certify on the faith of three affidavits to the 
above effect made, one by the applicant, and the remaining two 
by leading burghers of his district. 

If the Field Cornet and Landdrost refuse the certificate, the 
applicant may appeal to the Executive Council. [But no 
judicial machinery is provided for this purpose. ] 

B. He must make an affidavit to the etfect that he has never 
been sentenced for high treason, murder, rape, theft, 
deceit, perjury, adulteration, or forgery, and he must 
“produce further evidence of good conduct.” (No indi- 
cation is afforded of the nature of this evidence, nor is it 
stated who is to judge of it. ] 

C. He must produce evidence of property to the extent of :— 

Unencumbered real estate of the value of £150; or, 
the payment of £50 a year for rent; or, a fixed salary 
or wages of £100 a year; or, that he obtains - an 
independent livelihood by agriculture or stock farming. 

D. He must take an oath to be a trusty citizen, and obedient 
to the law and constituted authorities ; which oath shall 
be taken to imply that he abjures all rights and duties 
of any other allegiance. 

If later on he desires to obtain the full franchise, he must go 

through all the above ceremonies again except the oath. 

Article 2. Any person otherwise qualified may obtain letters of 
naturalisation after two years’ residence, and full franchise after 
five years’ naturalisation. : 

Article 3. Any person otherwise qualified may give notice of 
an intention to apply for both letters of naturalisation and full 
franchise after an interval of seven years, and may obtain them 
on satisfying the conditions of Article 1 at the end of that period, 
subject to notice duly given six months at least before the seven 
years’ term expires, 

Article 4. Every resident in the Republic before the date of 
the new Act may obtain letters of naturalisation and full fran- 





chise‘ upon satisfying the conditions of Article 1, and after the 





lapse of seven years.” (‘This last phrase, which is textually 
translated from the Act, is wholly ambiguous,—as it here reads. 
It probably is understood to signify, after the lapse of seven years 
from the date at which the residence commenced, but this 1s mere 
conjecture. ] 

Notice of the applicant’s intention to take advantage of this 
clause must be given within six months of the date of the Act, 
otherwise the applicant’s right under it lapses. 

Article 5. The Government may confer the franchise on officials 
or persons who have rendered service to the State on the sole 
condition of taking the oath. 

Article 6. Deals with persons under age. 

Article 7. Every application is to be submitted for criticism to 
the State Secretary and State Attorney. 

Pe Sia 9,10,and 11. Formal—the Act to take effect immedi- 
ately. 

Schedule. Form in which application for naturalisation and 
full franchise is to be made. 








POETRY. 
—@—__ 
THE MIDNIGHT RACE. 


(A supposed incident in the last railway war between the Great Northern and 
London and North-Western Railway Companies.) 








THE night on the world had nestled down, 
He had spread his wings on the old grey town, 
And the suns stole round in the heights of the are, 
But the low red lamps glowed dull in the dark 
As deep in the heart of the station’s blare, 
The great express stood waiting there. 
Then forth rung the stroke of the midnight hour, 
With its throb of bronze from each church and tower. 
With a sevenfold heat and a sevenfold flame 
We pass as the winds of creation once came. 
And who shall hinder the storm and stress 
Of the winged charge of the night express 
Sallying out in its might sublime, 
With the clash of steel in a war with time? 
And a thunder loud and a music clear, 
Crash forth with the leap of our mad career. 
Through Dunbar we flashed, and through Durham fled, 
As forth from the muzzle the whirling lead. 
O’er the Northern flats all blank and void, 
We have shivered the air, like an asteroid. 
Let the pine-tree shake in the frightful glare 
Of the black express that is passing there ! 
To ghostly huts in the moaning wood, 
Let our echoes swell and hurry the blood, 
Where forms are huddled, and faces pale, 
As we shake from the night on the grinding rail. 
On Darlington’s tangled points we hung, 
Then forth from its myriad mesh we flung, 
All hot on grinding the miles to naught, 
In the grip of the wheels, as with time we fought, 
For who should seize on the foremost place 
In this storming charge, while to York we race. 
So onward we shatter, by city and town, 
Like a cataract thund’ring for ever down, 
Till our murmur dies in the straining ear, 
As a midnight breeze on a phantom mere. 
A thin mist had spread, but, as it broke, 
York loomed, and the tongues of the Minster spoke, 
In a tocsin movement at first, but fast 
On its track came the stroke of three, as a blast 
Bursts forth on the heels of a faint prelude 
From the East in a tasselled Northern wood. 
So the hours sweep on, but no faster than we 
In our whirling mist, till the white East sea 
Is far behind us, and London before 
Spreads its spectral arms like a curving shore, 
To meet the swoop of the storming tide. 
But we heard ’neath the glimmering glass-work wide, 
As the rim edged up of a blood-red sun, 
A message that grew,—‘‘ We had won, we had won.” 
A. PaTerson WINGATE. 





A CHILD IN LONDON. 


THE country’s best, some people find, 
And woods and streams are to their mind, 
Or meadow land and leafy trees ; 

And London town has none of these. 
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Down in the country for a bit, 

T have a splendid time of it ; 

But woodland walks and grassy ways 
Are merely meant for holidays. 


In summer we pack up and go 
Where lilies, pinks, and roses grow, 
And yellow sunflowers, hollyhocks, 
And lavender, and scented stocks. 


But, when the spring comes round again, 
Inside the railings by Park Lane, 

Are nice trim beds a gardener fills 

With hyacinths and daffodils. 


I’m sure, when I go right away 
That London’s best for every day ; 
And, in the quiet country nights, 

I think of London sounds and sights. 


I like the noise, and all the fuss, 

Of tram, and cab, and omnibus ; 

And there’s no place that can be found 
That’s nicer than the Underground. 


The tunnel looks as black as night, 
Until the engine comes in sight,— 
A black man rushing out of space, 
With “Inner Circle” on his face ! 


And London streets are bright and gay; 
There are new posters every day, 

Such lovely ladies dressed in silk, 

And cats who live on Nestlé’s milk. 


Or nurse may let you stay till dark, 
To see the sun set in Hyde Park: 
Behind black boughs, he steals away, 
All orange, while the grass is grey : 


And that’s the nicest sight of all, 
Better than posters on the wall, 
Or flower-girls, or paper-boys, 

Or men with trays of penny toys. 


But London has its bothers, too. 

You always have your nurse with you, 
And in the streets you mustn’t sing, 
Or romp, or play at anything. 


London is stiff, and grandly dressed ; 
Yet London town is much the best. 
Though in the country I run wild, 
I know I’m born a London child. 
Maset DEARMER. 








BOOKS. 


——-&——_ 
BYRON AND HIS QUARREL WITH HIS WIFE.* 


WE have hitherto only reviewed shortly the volumes that 
have appeared of this extremely interesting and valuable 
edition of Byron’s letters, journals, and poems. The 
appearance of the third volume of the Letters deserves, 
however, special notice, for it contains a great deal of 
mew matter—or, at any rate, of matter not hitherto 
published in book form—in regard to the quarrel between 
Byron and his wife. One’s first impulse in regard to the 
domestic troubles of poets—and, indeed, of all public men 
=—is to leave them alone. It is at best a hideous business 
this disinterment of family skeletons, and, as a rule, no sort 
of good is to be got by making the dead bones rattle. But in 
the case of Byron it would be absurd to try to leave the 
skeleton alone, for the poet’s quarrel with his wife has become 
past protest the point in his career which chiefly interests 
the public. This is not due solely to the fact that it is 
scandalous. It is rather because there is a mystery connected 
with the quarrel, and what the human mind delights in above 
everything is the unravelling of a secret. If we could know 
Lady Byron’s reasons for separating from her husband 
in detail, we should probably find them somewhat common- 
place; but as long as the secret is a secret, it is sure to 





* The Works of Lord Byron: Letters and Journals, Vol. III. Edited by 
Rowland E. Prothero.—Poems, Vol. IJ. Edited by E. Hartley Coleridge. 


Leudon : Jobn Murray. (6s. each vol.) 





interest the world after the manner of the Juning }j 
and the Man in the Iron Mask. 

The letters which passed between Lady Byron and Byry, 
half-sister, Mrs. Leigh, directly after Lady Byron left her 
home, and till the deed of separation was signed, are printaj 
in full in an appendix to the volume before us, If they dong 
solve the whole mystery, they certainly bring us within Treason. 
able distance of the essential secret. It is clear from them that 
when Lady Byron left London for her father’s house she wa, 
absolutely convinced that Byron’s mind had given way, anj 
that he was not a responsible being. Under these circyn, 
stances she did what was most natural in a wife who lor 
her husband, as we cannot doubt that she did. She Wrote to 
him in a most conciliatory, and even tender, tone, and did he 
very best not to irritate him. She pressed him, indeed, ty 
come to her father’s house in the hope that the rest ang 
quiet, and her care of him, might produce a restoration of hiy 
mental health. With this fixed idea in her mind, and with 
the knowledge of her sister-in-law, Lady Byron took the 
advice of doctors skilled in brain cases in order to dig. 
cover what was the nature of Byron’s malady, and how best 
it could be cured and treated. To her astonishment the 
final verdict of the doctors was that Byron was not mad 
Upon this there came at oncea great revulsion of feeling 
If Byron was not mad, then he was bad, and bad beyond al 
possibility, we will not say of forgiveness, for Lady Byron 
did not show herself unforgiving, but of a farther cop. 
tinuance of married life. Miss Milbanke had been famed 
for her mathematical studies, and with the remorseless logic, 
of geometry she impaled her life upon the dilemma :— My 
husband is either mad or wicked. If mad, I will make any 
sacrifice to cure him. If wicked, I cannot again put myself 
in his power and submit to the intolerable mental tortores 
which he previously devised for me,—tortures which de. 
moralised him as much as they injured me.’ But haman 
life cannot be guided and governed by a syllogistic process 
of this kind. Lady Byron, if she had been advised by some 
person of wise mind and large experience, would have 
learnt that men can very well be half mad and half sane, 
that they can play at madness, and that though they are in 
no legal sense irresponsible, they often can and ought to be 
treated as if they were out of their minds. However, we 
cannot fairly blame Lady Byron for not realising this, or for 
insisting that Byron must be either mad or sane. Again, 
considering Byron’s pose as a man of gloom and wickedness 
who was wont to utter hints about poison, to flourish pistols, 
and to talk darkly of unforgiveable sins, it is not to be wondered 
at that a young woman who had a home to go to should 
dislike the idea of being again placed in his power. Besides, 
her amour propre might very legitimately have played a part 
in the business. To look after a madman and to bring him 
back to reason was a martyr’s part. To submit to the 
vagaries, tantrums, and wild enormities of rhetoric of 
man who was authoritatively declared to be sane was quite 
another matter. Then, too, in the last resort, the feeling ‘If 
he is not mad, he must hate me beyond all limits’ would be 
always ringing in Lady Byron’s ears. But what high-spirited 
woman would like to force herself on a man whom she 
believed bated her, and a man, too, who had originally fooled 
her, as she would say, into the belief that she alone could 
save him P 
Bat though one can understand and sympathise with Lady 
Byron in her resolution, which, if not quite wise, was quite 
natural, we need not assume that Byron himself behaved 
quite as outrageously as she came to think he had. In the 
first place, we do not for a moment believe that he hated 
his wife. On the contrary, it is far more likely that he 
was fond of her, though not actually in love with her. Again, 
the notion that he married her, as Lady Byron ultimately 
thought he did, out of revenge, is absurd. No doubt he may 
have told her so,—say, after a scene, when she had asked him 
why he had married her if he treated her so unkindly. 
That was, of course, a purely fictitious reason, but it suited 
very well with the Lara-Manfred diabolic pose, and doubtless 
did what it was intended to do,—i.e., made his unfortunate 
wife’s blood run cold. 

No statement is, of course, made in the letters to 
Mrs. Leigh as to what was the exact and immediate cause 
of quarrel, but it is not difficult, we think, to read between 





the lines, Byron, as we have said, loved posing as a bad, 
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a and the more people were taken in the more he 
oe What seems most likely is that when Byron’s liver 
was ont of order, when he was in a bad temper, when he was 

ited by the act of composition, or perhaps when he 
a taken too much brandy, he said very outrageous things 
pout himeelf and his past, and talked a great deal of staff 
' being stained with every vice and every crime, 
and how he had forfeited all hope of forgiveness by man and 
oj, and soon and so on. A cool-tempered, sensible woman 
world would no doubt have said “ Fudge ” or “ Don’t be 
Byron,” or still better, have paid no attention what- 
d Byron would thereafter have regarded her as a 
oman tu be a little afraid of, and so as his good angel, for 
he had a hard common-sense side to his brain. But Lady 
not that sort of person at alla woman of 


a fool, 


the chief quarrels took place in the months just before 
Lady Byron’s confinement, and she may well be pardoned 
if she was imposed upon by her husband’s exaggerations. 
There is one very pathetic though not very wise or clear- 
seeing letter of Lady Byron’s addressed to Mr. Hodgson 
ghich illustrates so well what we mean that we will quote it 
entire :— 
* February 24th, 1816. 
Dnar Str,—I have received your second letter. First let me 
thank you for the charity with which you consider my motives. 
And now of the principal subject. I eagerly adopted the belief 
of insanity as a consolation, and, though such malady has been 
found insufficient to prevent his responsibility with man, I will 
still trust that it may latently exist, so as to acquit him towards 
God. This no human being can judge. It certainly does not 
destroy the powers of self-control, or impair the knowledge of 
moral good and evil. Considering the case upon the supposition 
of derangement, you may have heard what any medical adviser 
would confirm, that it is in the nature of such malady to reverse 
the affections, and to make those who would naturally be dearest 
the greatest objects of aversion, the most exposed to acts of 
violence, and the least capable of alleviating the malady. Upon 
guch grounds my absence from Lord B. was medically advised 
before I left town, but the advisers had not then seen him, and 
since Mr. Le Mann has had opportunities of personal observation, 
it has been found that the supposed physical causes do not exist, 
so as to render him not an accountable agent. I believe the 
nature of Lord B.’s mind to be most benevolent; but there may 
have been circumstances (I would hope the consequences, not the 
causes, of mental disorder) which would render an original tender- 
ness of conscience the motive of desperation, even of guilt, when 
self-esteem had been forfeited toofar. No external motive can be 
sostrong. I entrust this to you under the most absolute secrecy. 
Goodness of heart, when there are impetuous passions and no 
principles, is a frail security. Every possible means have been 
employed to effect a private and amicable arrangement, and I 
would sacrifice such advantages in terms as I believe that the Law 
would ensure to me to avoid this dreadful necessity. Yet I must 
have some security,and Lord B. refuses to afford any. If you 
could persuade him to the agreement, you would save me from 
what 1 most deprecate. I have now applied to Lord Holland for 
thatend. If you wish to answer, and I shall always be happy to 
hear from you, I must request you to enclose your letter to Sir 
Ralph Noel, Mivart’s Hotel, Lower Brook St., London, as I am 
not sure where I may be at that time. My considerations of duty 
are of a very complicated nature, but my duty asa mother seems to 
point out the same conduct that I pursue upon other principles, 
that I have partly explained. I must observe upon one passage 
of your letter that I have had expectations of personal violence, 
though I was too miserable to have feelings of fear, and those 
expectations would now be still stronger. In regard to any 
changes which the future state of Lord B.’s mind might justify 
in my intentions, an amicable arrangement would not destroy the 
opening for reconciliation. Pray endeavour to promote the dis- 
positions to such an arrangement; there is every reason to desire 
it—Yours very truly, A. I. Byron.” 


That letter seems to show beyond doubt that Byron had talked 
a great deal in the high diabolical manner noted above about 
having committed sins for which there could be no forgive- 
ness, of his being beyond all help or hope, and therefore 
ofhis intention to play the necessary part of devil with 
becoming completeness, grandeur, and sublimity,—as Lady 
Byron says in her last letter to Byron, he had expressed “a 
determination to be wicked.” It is half humorous, but still 
more pathetic, to see how well Byron’s exaggerations imposed 
on his wife, and what ruin it brought. Doubtless no one in the 
end was more annoyed than he was that he had frightened 
his wife so successfully. But perhaps a separation, sooner or 
later, was inevitable. Noone but a woman with a profound 
and almost cynical sense of humour, and at the same time a 
great and devoted love, and also, we fear it must be added, 
With a Willingness to make considerable sacrifices of her own 
wlf-respect, conld have arranged a successful and happy 





married life for Byron. What he wanted was a wife who 
could say to him with perfect sangfroid: ‘ Well, my dear, if 
you really feel you must go and commit all the sins in 
Leviticus because you have done so already, go and commit 
them, only don’t worry me about it any more, because it bores 
me.’ It would have required a very coarse-fibred woman to 
say such things no doubt, but such a woman would have been 
the best wife for Byron. In truth, Byron was from the very 
first “jspoiling” for a sensational divorce, and it would have 
required a person greatly skilled in the management of 
naughty and wilful children to have kept him from having 
his way. Lady Byron was certainly not the woman to prevent 
him. She was deeply wounded by his pose, and instead of 
laughing at him, she began to theorise about it. Then she 
was lost, for she was building not on a reality, but on the 
sand, or rather on the mud, and mud of a not very pleasant 
kind. 





THE LITERATURE OF THE GHETTO.* 


Ir the magnificent persistence of the Jewish type lacked 
proof, the proof may be found in Mr. Wiener’s admirable 
history of Yiddish literature. Wherever the Jew has settled 
his enemies have spoken of an imperium in imperio; now we 
know that there has been for many centuries a literature within 
a literature; and it is not a literature which may be viewed 
with disdain. Those artists who have written in what Mr. 
Wiener calls Judeo-German yield neither in style nor 
invention to the best men of letters in France or England. 
And though we are unable to judge the phrase of the many 
poets and novelists whom Mr. Wiener mentions, we yet can 
recognise in his able translations a talent and fancy which 
need fear no comparison and no rivalry. 


The language wherein so many masterpieces have been 
composed is itself mysterious. The common view of Yiddish 
pronounces it a fortuitous mixture of Hebrew and German. 
But that view is not accurate. It is not a mere jargon or 
slang; on the contrary, it preserves the ancient type of High 
German, and the admixture of Hebrew changes neither its 
rhythm nor its character. Though it is spoken to-day by 
hundreds of thousands, it cannot be appreciated by those 
who are most nearly concerned in the literature of the world ; 
the sweater’s den, the pauper’s alley, which hold the Jews of 
England and America, give little leisure for the cultivation 
of the fancy; and we cannot but regret that such masters 
as Perez and Abramowitsch write a dialect which can never 
be widely understood. 

Whence sprang this strange lingo, which seems to lie ont- 
side our modern civilisation? It sprang from the same 
source to which we owe the indomitable pluck and pertinacity 
of the Jewish race. The Ghetto, in one sense the type of 
the world’s disdain, symbolises also the pride and courage of 
the Jew. The men of the Ghetto read Hebrew; for the 
women an easier language was invented, which we know as 
Yiddish; and thus did the Jews win in literature that inde- 
pendence or detachment which they have prized above all 
things in every kind of energy. Though the basis of the 
language is High German, it is not in Germany that it has 
been most widely spoken. After Russia, America and 
England are the last homes of Yiddish, and it is remarkable 
that in the midst of alien tongues and foreign interests the 
prestige of an esoteric speech has been sustained. 


However, this literature is pursued in all directions. 
Journals, magazines, translations, carry its idiom into every 
Ghetto. The work which such a periodical as the Haus- 
freund has accomplished cannot easily be matched, while the 
Jews of Galicia, as of America, may read Dickens or Daudet 
in the language which they best understand. But it is in 
original works that the Yiddish writers prove their skill, if we 
may call those works original which, like many manifestations 
of Jewish activity, are purely imitative. Though others style 
their language a jargon, they treat it with the utmost respect, 
and in its treatment they obey the tradition of the Middle 
Ages. Time was when the Jews were the great disseminators 
of folk-lore. They never stayed at home; their constant 
anxiety of wealth drove them now to Bagdad, now to Spain, 
and wherever they went they picked up the stories of the 
people. So they borrowed their fairy-tales from every litera- 





* The History of Yiddish Literature in the Nineteenth Century. By Leo 
Wiener. London: J.0. Nimmo. [93] 
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ture. Persia, Greece, and England contributed to the stock. 
The story quoted by Mr. Wiener, “ The Fool is Wiser than 
the Wise,” is an admirable version of ‘‘ Big Claus and Little 
Claus”; while “ Bevys of Hamptoun ” has been translated or 
adapted a hundred times. So also their folk-songs may find 
their parallel in every country of Europe, with this difference, 
that the Jew sounds the note of commerce even in the cradle. 
But to-day we have passed beyond the era of folk-lore, and 
it is the glory of Yiddish literature to have discovered an art 
and a purpose of its own. 

In whatever kind of literature we contemplate—poetry, 
fiction, the drama—the Jews have excelled; and since 
Mr. Wiener is chiefly interested in the literature of to- 
day, it is from the moderns that we will choose our 
examples. The greatest of them all, both in range and style, 
appears to be Leon Perez, who may be described as the 
Yiddish Heine, and who yet is something different. In 
the first place, his devotion to the jargon is a pure act of 
renunciation, Mr. Wiener declares (and if we may judge 
from a few examples, we agree with him) that Perez might 
take an honoured place in Russian or in German literature. 
But he is moved by a twofold ambition. He would prove 
himself a great poet, a great novelist ; at the same time he 
would serve his nation, which he knows to be down-trodden. 
“T want the Jew to feel like a man,” he says, “to take part 
in all that is human, to live and strive humanly, and if he is 
offended, to feel offended like a man.” That is a splendid 
aspiration, and it is no small praise that Perez has lived and 
worked up to it. The specimens of his work given by Mr. 
Wiener are true poetry, and though we recognise the 
influence of Heine and Shelley, the talent of Perez 
remains his own. ‘“ Bontsie Silent,” for instance, is the 
work of asimple imagination, It is the story of a man who 
in this world has endured all his sufferings in silence, and 
in the next wins the reverence which is his due. But the 
habit of modesty and silence pursues him to the other world, 
and when Abraham stretches forth a friendly hand of wel- 
come, he but half understands the advance. Still he remains 
silent, and when his merits are discussed by the Advocate 
he does not realise whose praises are sung. As little does he 
comprehend the prosecuting Attorney who seeks for a 
reproach, and can find nothing worse to say than this: 
** Judges, he has been silent! I shall be silent too.” And 
when at last the highest Judge tells him that he can take all 
—that all is his—poor Bontsie the Silent, still perplexed, 
says with a smile: “Well, I should like to have every 
morning. a hot roll with fresh butter.” Heine might have 
written this little sketch, of which our abridgment gives but 
a poor idea; indeed, it is directly inspired by Heine; 
but not even Heine has mingled passion and simplicity to 
better effect. 


Yet what is most striking in this very striking literature 
is the influence of Russia. Of course, such a poet as 
J. L. Gordon, who sang the sacredness of the law written 
upon parchment, is pure Hebrew. Yet the rest, for all their 
admiration of Hood and Shelley, are essentially Russian. The 
plays of Goldfaden, for instance, which have won a triumph 
not only in Europe but in the Ghetto of New York, seem 
frank and free imitations of Ostrovsky. Again, Abramowitsch, 
a man of curious talent, owes much to the Russian novelists 
of this century. The sketch which Mr. Wiener calls “ Dob- 
bin” instantly recalls Raskolnikoff’s dream of the tortured 
horse, and to say that it stands the comparison is to say 
the last word in its praise. 


However, you cannot turn the pages of Mr. Wiener’s 
chrestomathy without a respectful admiration. For here is a 
new literature revealed which no man can depreciate, and 
which has no drawback, save its unintelligibility. The worst 
is that, according to Mr. Wiener, it is dying. The persecu- 
tion of the Jews gave it its best impetus, and the famous 
riots of 1881 were the last cause of its revival. So long as the 
Jews lived in the Ghetto, or were driven into the Pale, the 
Yiddish literature lived and flourished. But while in 
Russia the Jews are tolerated as little as ever, in America 
they are absorbed into the motley population, and even a 
playwright so distinguished as Goldfaden was forced to adapt 
such stuff as “A Bicycle Made for Two” to the taste of his 
exiled compatriots. It is true that Mr. Wiener heads one of his 


since 1881”; yet he declares that there is taking play, 
“dulling of Jewish sensibilities which will ultimately rey 
in the absorption of the Russian Jews by the America, 
people.” 

In the meantime Mr. Wiener’s chrestomathy Persnadi, 
us to ask for more specimens of a strange literature, He tell; 
} us (with truth) that his translations make “no pretence t) 
literary form.” Thatis a heinous fault which may be Corrected 
But he also suggests that he will undertake a more complete 
chrestomathy. Let him undertake it by all means, ang x 
once. We want to know all that he can tell usof such maste, 
as Gottlober, Abramowitsch, Ettinger, Goldfaden, Perez, aj 
Rosenberg. And we can imagine no argument which yj 
more potently persnade Europe to respect the Jews than, 
knowledge that there still exists in Galicia, Russia, and 
America a race of writers who limit their audience from no 
lack of talent but for the genuine love they bear to ty 
Jewish people and the Jewish religion. 





SOME COLLEGE HISTORIES.* 


WE sincerely hope that the enterprise of the publisher of this 
series of College histories will be rewarded with snccegy, 
The undertaking is one of considerable magnitude, for there 
are to be thirty-nine volumes in all, and the public specially 
appealed to can hardly be a very large one. Such as it js, 
however, it has, more or less developed, the habit of buying 
books ; and we can honestly say that if all the histories ar 
as good reading as those with which we have had the oppor. 
tunity of becoming acquainted, the modest sum demanded for 
these volumes will have been very well expended. 


Of Dr. Fowler’s history of Corpus Christi it is unnecessary 
to say much, It is “ mainly a reproduction in a shorter 
form” of a work which was reviewed at length in this journal 
about a year ago. It has received some revision and 
correction, and contains some additional details. Perhaps 
the most interesting of these is an anecdote quoted from For 
the Martyrologist, which shows a kindlier temper in that 
writer than we usually find in him. It concerns. John 
Claymond, who was President for twenty years (1507-1527, 
Fox is relating, with not unnatural glee, the undignified 
behaviour of a concourse of divines who had assembled in St, 
Mary’s to hear a heretic recant, when an alarm of fire was 
raised ; but he excepts Claymond (with some ‘others) who, 
instead of joining the mad rush for the door, “kneeled dow 
quietly before the high altar, committing themselves and their 
lives unto the Sacrament.” The form of devotion was not 
after Fox’s mind, and Claymond was a fervent adherent of 
the old faith. This did not prevent Fox from “ naming hin 
for reverence and learning’s sake.” 

Queens’ College—the proper placing of the apostrophe 
must be noted—owes its foundation to the munificent piety 
of a subject and its mame to the patronage of two Queens, 
Andrew Dokett, who was head of St. Bernard’s hostel for the 
reception of students, obtained a charter for the incorporation 
of a College of the same name in 1446; a year or so afterwards 
Queen Margaret of Anjou, probably at Dokett’s suggestion, is 
found petitioning her husband that she too might found a Col- 
lege. The glories of King’s (founded in 1441), to use Fuller's 
comparison of Themistocles and Miltiades, would not suffer her 
to sleep. A new charter was accordingly granted, and in April 
1448, the Queen laid, by deputy, the foundation-stone. In the 
following year, the King gave £200 towards the expenses 
of the building, a much larger contribution than many 
“Royal” institutions have received from their nominal 
founders. Other gifts, too, came in from the Queen’s friends 
and attendants. One of these, who before her marriage 
had been a maid of honour and after it was one of 
the ladies of the bedchamber, helped to good purpose 
This was Elizabeth Woodville, who when she became 
the Queen of Edward IV. took up the work of ler 
old mistress, Andrew Dokett still suggesting. Other 
benefactors were interested in one way or another, a share 1 
“all the suffrages, masses, and all other merytory dedes that 
shall be seid and doon ” in the College being the most potent 
inducement. Andrew Dokett saw the fellowships increase 


—_———_ 








* (1.) Corpus Christi College (Oxford). By Thomas Fowler, D.D., a 
-(2.) Queens’ College (Cambridge). By J.H.Gray, M.A.—(3.) Trinity e ye 

(Oxford). By Herbert E. D. Blakiston, M.A.—(4.) Wadham College. oN 

Wells, M.A.——(5.) Downing College. By the Rev. H. W. Pettit Stevens, 








chapters with the remarkable legend, “ Poetry in America 
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from four to seventeen ; in 1484 he had the satisfaction of 
aceiving from Richard III. a splendid endowment, which 
, ore than doubled the revenues of the College, and happily 
died without enduring the mortification of witnessing its 
withdrawal after Richard’s fall, for he, more regio, had given 
what was not his own. The golden age of the College 
may be said to have come in the early years of the 
gixteenth century, when John Fisher, appointed Bishop 
of Rochester in 1504, was its President, and Erasmus 
lectured on Greek within its walls (though, indeed, Queens’ 
could not glory in having both these lights at once, 
for Fisher resigned the Presidentship in 1508 and Erasmus 
did not begin to reside before 1510). Mr. Gray defends 
Cambridge against the charge of starving its illustrious 
guest. He was certainly not poor, having, as may be 
reckoned, an income equal to about £700 in our money. His 
Readership was £13 6s. 8d., say £160 in present value, more 
than twice the ordinary stipend of a Fellow. In the troublous 
days of change that followed, Queens’ fared well; it was 
ranged, on the whole, on the Reforming side, and was ably 
governed. In point of revenue it stood third on the list of 
Colleges with £272 of income, King’s and St. John’s exceed- 
ing £500. In the Commonwealth days it was represented by 
a strong High Churchman, who as Vice-Chancellor had 
sheltered the extremists of the time, and was harshly dealt 
with when the opposite party triumphed. In the next 
century there was another turn of the wheel. In 1780 Isaac 
Milner, a pronounced Evangelical, became President, and 
held the office for forty years, and the College prospered 
under his rule, which was vigorous, though somewhat arbi- 
trary. Milner was a strong man all round, and so able a 
mathematician that he was called in to decide places in the 
Tripos. Queens’, which had sunk to the miserable number of 
sixty in 1753, had risen in 1813 to be fourth on the list. 
During Milner’s forty years it numbered four Senior 
Wranglers. But itis time to leave Mr. Gray’s interesting 
volume for the others on our list. Is it by way of a joke 
that he quotes the “diary of Elizabeth Woodville”? If not, 
he must cultivate the art of the higher criticism a little 
more. 


Trinity and Wadham have a certain resemblance in the 
circumstances of their foundation. Both owed their be- 
ginnings to benefactors who preferred the old paths to the 
new. Sir Thomas Pope, the founder of Trinity, who had 
risen steadily in rank and fortune during the reign of 
Henry VIII, disappears from view in King Edward’s days, 
but becomes prominent again as a trusted counsellor of 
Queen Mary, whom he followed to the grave in little more 
than two months—January 29th, 1558(9)—leaving a pension 
of two marks for masses, “almost the last obit founded in 
England,” as Mr. Blakiston remarks. Nicholas Wadham, 
who founded, or rather conceived the intention of founding, 
the College which bears his name, early in the seventeenth 
century, occupies a more doubtful position. Antony 
Wood declares that his original intention was to endow 
a College at Venice for English scholars of the Roman 
faith, Mr. Blakiston doubts the statement, on the 
ground that such a scheme would have exposed its author 
to all the penalties of Praemunire. But that Wadham 
was at least secretly attached to the old faith is probable. 
His widow was certainly a recusant for a time, though she 
died in the Anglican Communion. If it was so, all the more 
honour to the two,—to him for his noble plan, to her for the 
loyalty and generosity with which she carried it into execu- 
tion! It was no small thing in those times to be able to 
postpone religious differences to the great interests of learn- 
ing and culture. In other respects the two were before their 
time. “The Wadham statutes anticipate the modern arrange- 
ment of non-clerical and terminable fellowships,” for the 
Fellows could study in any faculty that they might choose, 
and their tenure was limited to eighteen years. 


The early years of Trinity were somewhat troubled. The 
first President was deprived by Elizabeth’s Commissioners in 
1559, five of the Fellows resigned or were expelled in the 
following year, two more in 1569, and six in 1571. Even 
then the trouble was not ended. As late as 1582 three 
Fellows and one Scholar fled together. It is clear that 
there was a strong Roman leaven at work. It is note 
worthy that the number of sufferers for conscience was large 





in proportion to the number of foundationers, contrasting 
strongly with the insignificant number of similar incidents in 
the ranks of the beneficed clergy. Happily the College had 
a vigorous chief in Arthur Yudard, who was President for 
forty years (1559-99). Thomas Kettell, who succeeded him, 
was equally vigorous and long-lived, holding his office for 
forty-four years. He lived too long, indeed; for he saw 
Oxford overrun by soldiers and fine ladies. Their favourite 
walk was Trinity Grove. The old man sometimes spoke his 
mind to them with an unquotable vigour. “Madam,” he said 
to one Mistress Fanshawe, “your husband and father I bred 
up here, and I knew your grandfather; I know you to bea 
gentlewoman ; I will not say you are a ——; but get you 
gone for a very woman.” Five Presidents followed in the 
next twenty years; then came the forty years’ reign of 
Ralph Bathurst. But we must hasten on. It must 
snffice to say that the College has no need to look 
back to a distant past for a golden age. John Henry 
Newman, Isaac Williams, Thomas Legh Claughton, Roundell 
Palmer (Lord Selborne), Ralph Lingen, E. A. Freeman, W. G. 
Palgrave, are a few out of a very distinguished company 
which has adorned her lists during the present century. 


Mr. Wells wields a well-practised pen, and his book about 
Wadham is particularly good. To some extent it has been 
anticipated by Mr. Jackson’s very handsome volume,* while 
it is much indebted to Mr. R. B. Gardiner’s Register of 
Wadham College. Mr. Wells makes ample acknowledgments 
to both, and must be congratulated on the skill with which 
he has made the materials thus supplied his own. He men- 
tions in his preface that the one chapter that is really new is 
the fifth. This treats of the College in the Commonwealth 
time. Mr. Wells, whom we imagine not to hold the tradi- 
tional Oxford politics, does justice to the merits of the 
Parliamentary régime. The authorities were not mere 
iconoclasts. They had a genuine wish to promote learning, 
and they were not unsuccessful. The Nadir of Oxford 
was when it was a Royal garrison: under Cromwell “ it 
yielded,” to use the words of Clarendon, quoted by Mr. 
Wells, “a harvest of extraordinary good and sound know- 
ledge in all parts of learning.” The Restoration brought 
with it evil rather than good; if Wadham suffered less than 
some of its fellows, it was because it had a vigorous ruler in 
Warden Ironside. His frankness in talking with James II. 
—Ironside was Vice-Chancellor at the time—makes pleasant 
reading; and it is satisfactory to find that he held the 
balance with even hands, for turbulent champions of 
Protestantism met with no more favour than _ intruding 
Papists. The eighteenth century was not atime of distinc- 
tion for Wadham, though there always were some to hand on 
the torch; in the nineteenth, though filling ite paré in the 
University with fair credit, its chief title to renown in the 
outer world has perhaps been the nurture of the school of 
English Positivists, and of the illustrious Mr. C. B. Fry. 


Mr. Stevens, telling the story of Downing, has been 
obviously embarrassed, not by the choice, but by the scarcity 
of materials, The fortunes of the foundation were curious. 
The estates were left to four persons, all of whom died 
childless; their possessions were fiercely contested in the 
courts, and when they were adjudged to the rightful owner, 
were largely wasted in useless building. The personal 
element has not been conspicuously great. One Lord 
Chancellor in the past, and one Lord Justice in the present, 
and the Prime Minister of the Cape are perhaps the most 
conspicuous names. It would have been better to have post- 
poned this volume for a generation or so. 





“OW. Gre 
A SIMPLE, unpretending record of a generation of cricket 
by the greatest exponent of the game that the world has 
ever known is bound to interest a great multitude of readers. 
What a pity it is that it is only in these latter days that these 
arts have become, so to speak, articulate! We would 
exchange a good deal of what antiquity has left us for the 
reminiscences of Dorieus, the great athlete of Rhodes, whose 
splendid reputation and majestic presence moved the 
Athenian Assembly to forget his lifelong enmity to their 





* Reviewed in the Spectator of September 23rd, 1893. 
t“ W.G.": Cricketing Reminiscences and Personal Recollections. By W. G. 
Grace, Loudon: James Bowden. ([63.] 
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sity. Posterity will not have any such blanks in our litera- 
ture to mourn over. The danger rather is that the literature 
of athletics will become too abundant. Buta writer who has 
so much to tell as Mr. Grace, and can tell it so well, cannot 
but be welcome. 

“TI have frequently been asked ”—so he begins his “‘ Early 
Recollections ”—“ if I was born a cricketer,” and he goes on, 
after the manner of successful artists, to magnify the virtues 
of teaching, practice, and diligence generally. He does not, 
indeed, attempt to deny the influence of heredity; facts are too 
strong to allow it; his own name, and the names of Walker, 
Lyttelton, Studd, and Steel, to mention a few out of many 
that occur to one, prove that the natural gift goes for much. 
Possibly one form of this gift is the capacity for taking pains; 
which, indeed, has been boldly pronounced to be the essence 
of genius. Nothing, however, is more certain than that in 
all activities, whether of mind or of body, there is a well-defined 
limit for every individual which no diligence will enable him 
to pass. Mr. Grace, in fact, gives us a hint of what the 
physical gift which goes to make excellence in at least one 
department of the game may be. He begins by allowing 
something for luck. The very best of batsmen has to be 
indebted to this at the beginning of his innings. If the first 
ball that he receives is a superlatively good one, it is almost 
sure to be too much for him. But if these early dangers are 
escaped, then there comes an experience which we have often 
heard verbally described, but do not remember to have seen 
before in print,—anyhow, with such fullness of detail:— 

“ When the batsman has got through this stage of his innings, 
achange comes over him. The ball seems to expand until it 
appears to him to be the size of a football. He can watch its 
career through the air after it has left the bowler’s hand with 
perfect ease, and time it with precision. Indeed he feels in 
capable of missing it. Whether this is a mental or optical 

usion I cannot decide, but it is the experience of all cricketers 
when ‘set.’ It is certainly not a matter of confidence, as a bats- 
man may play a most brilliant innings when he feels far from 
confident. Once thoroughly ‘set’ the apparent expansion of the 
size of the ball continues almost indefinitely. It remains un- 
broken by intervals, say for luncheon or adjournments for the 
night, anda batsman may go from one ground to another and 
still find his ‘eyein.’ A change in the weather, with its conse- 

uent effect on the wicket, almost invariably breaks the spell. 

uring the early part of this season (1895) I kept my ‘eye in’ 
for several weeks, and scarcely ever failed to score heavily. But 
when the rain came and damaged the wickets I was master of the 
situation no longer.” 

Now this seems to us distinctly a gift; the most diligent 
practice will not acquire it. There are cricketers to whom 
the experience is quite unknown, but these are bound not to 
excel at least in batting. Why then, it may be asked, does a 
good batsman ever go off? Because advancing years 
diminish the rapidity of the connection between the will and 
the hand. He has the experience of the enlarged ball as 
fully as ever, but the power of action following instanta- 
neously on volition is gone. Mr. Grace has kept it for an extra- 
ordinarily long time. He played for the first time at the 
Oval and at Lords in 1864. Two years afterwards he was at 
the top of the batting averages, with 4210. The next year 
he was not higher than sixth; but in 1868 he rose again to the 
highest place with an average of 65'3, and this highest place he 
kept without interruption for six more years. In 1875 he was 
seventh (though his total of runs was several hundreds more 
than the next highest scorer, 1,498 to 976). Then came four 
more first places (1876-1880), with the exception of 1878, when 
he was bracketed second. But the most remarkable achieve- 
ment remains to be told. In 1895, the thirtieth year after his 
first appearance in the Metropolitan cricket-grounds, he stood 
second on the list with 51, being only half a run behind the 
first, and nearly doubling the first’s total, 2,346 to 1,229. He 
has held the primacy twelve times; the next most successful 
batsman (Shrewsbury) has held it five times, W. W. Read has 
held it thrice, and Gunn twice ; no other batsman has been at 
the top more than once. He has also held the second place 
five times, no other “first” having had it more than twice, 
*W. G.’s” great year was 1876. In the August of that year he 
made 1,389 runs, a number which no other batsman equalled 
during the whole season. Twenty years afterwards he scored 


1,000 runs in the last twenty-one days of May. These instances 
of his extraordinary skill might be multiplied indefinitely, but 
the most notable proof of it may be found in the change which 


almost a certainty for the professionals. All kinds of devices 
had been tried, and tried in vain, to equalise the sides, The 
Gentlemen had played with smaller wickets, with more men 
and with bowlers given. For eleven years, 1854-1964 
not to go back to earlier times, the game being playeq ~ 
equal terms, the Players had won. In 1865, Mr. Grace playeg 
with the Gentlemen for the first time, and they won. Beaten 
the next year—we take account of the Lord’s match only. 
they won in 1867, and in thirty-one years reckoned seventeen 
victories against nine defeats, five matches being drawn, 
Mr. Grace’s achievements as a bowler have been not incon, 
siderable. Nine times he has taken more than a hundrej 
wickets in the season; twice he has headed the list of bowler, 
as far as the number of wickets was concerned, though be 
has never achieved the lowest average of runs per wicket, 
Our author has been bound to make himeelf in a way thy 
hero of his book. This could not have been helped, but he jy 
never other than modest, and he evidently delights in doing 
full justice to colleagues and rivals. He has some excellen; 
advice to give—his words of wisdom addressed to fielder 
being particularly valuable—and not a few oddities of chance 
and conduct among his recollections. He has seen a player 
caught off a ball that had been called “ wide,” given “not 
out” by the umpire, and afterwards scoring more than, 
hundred runs. Once the ball lodged in his shirt. He had 
already run three and ran three more with this fixture. The 
cricket laws of the time provided no means for getting it 
away; now it is ruled to be “dead.” He has seen a player of 
the “stone-wall” order take two hours and a half to score 
five, and, on another occasion, leave the wicket with g 
“duck” after an innings of an hour and twenty minutes, 
The legend of this player’s introduction to first-class 
cricket is that a gentleman compelled to wait at a rail- 
way-station in Lancashire was invited to join the officials 
in a game of cricket. “Have a bowl at our porter,” 
said the stationmaster, “he has been batting for six weeks, 
and we can’t get him out.” Another marvel is the “ skier” 
for which three runs was made before the ball came down into 
the wicket-keeper’s hands, and slipped through them. Nor 
are there wanting occasional strokes of hamour. We read of 
a bowler who, having seen catch after catch missed in the 
field, threw down the ball and declared that he would go off. 
“There’s an epidemic on the ground,” he cried, “ but, thank 
God, it isn’t catchin’.” Then there was a player who went 
into a shop where cricket requisites were sold, and asked for 
arnica, sticking-plaster, and a sling for the arm,—“he was 
going to play,” he explained, “against Crossland,” the 
famous Lancashire fast bowler. The fast bowling of that 
day was made deadly by the roughness of the ground. On 
the billiard-table turf of the present it is nothing like so for- 
midable, though it is probably more effective on the whole 
than either the medium pace or the slow. But it wears out 
the bowler, whose floruit is commonly short. The first Lilly- 
white, who was a slow bowler, played, it will be remembered, 
when he was sixty-three. 
The illustrations of the book are plentiful and good. Why 
is it necessary to separate them from the subjects which they 
illustrate ? 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 

WE have to thank Miss Esmé Stuart for introducing us to 
new form of the novel of incident in her latest venture. In 
the Dark may best be described as belonging to the category 
of “still” melodrama or suppressed sensationalism. Nothing 
could be more natural than the opening; a respectable young 
doctor, on the verge of declaring his affection for a thoroughly 
nice English girl, goes to Italy to recruit after an attack of 
influenza,—the complaint par excellence of the modern novel. 
But after this innocent beginning we speedily plunge into 
the turbid watersof romance. In Venice he is kidnapped bya 
gondolier, forced to take the place of a mysterious Italian 





London: John Long. [68.]——~{2) 


* (1.) In the Dark. By Esmé Stuart. 
H. Pereira Mendes 


Looking Ahead: Twentieth Century Happenings. By 
London: Gay and Bird. [5s.] (3.) “ Punchinello.” London: James Bowden. 
[6s.]——(4.) A Pauper Millionaire. By Austin Fryers. London: C. Arthur 
Pearson. (3s. 6d.]} (5.) The Experience of Dorothy Leigh. By Frances Home. 
London: Routledge and Sons. [6s.]—-(6.) Out from the Night. By Alice 
Maud Meadows. London: Ward, Lock, and Co. [38. 6d.]——(7.) The Guardians 








of Panzy. By Dolf Wyllarde. London: Hutchinson and Co. [68.]—<() 
Through Unseen Paths. By Kathleen Elizabeth Harrison. London: Swat 
Sonnenschein and Co, [6s.] ——-(9.) Angels Unawares. By E. Blackmore. 





his appearance on the cricket field brought in the fortunes of 
the great match of Gentlemen v. Players. This had been 


London : Digby, Long, and Co. [6s.]——(10.) The Green Field. By Neil Wynn 
Williams. London: Chapman and Hall, [68.) 
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sy  tifal daughter, and despatched to Paris on a secret mission. 
don | Here his solemn pledge to hold no communication with any 
: . | ne whom he bad previously known compromises him terribly 
ate, [ onhis meeting with the young English lady and her brother, 
lpm qho has come out in search of the vanishing doctor. In the 
en nd the beantifal signorina is eliminated by a revolver shot, 
wn, [and Denis Courthouse, after a severe attack of brain-fever, 
200 ig happily united to his Violet. From the foregoing im- 
7 " perfect outline it will be seen that there is no lack of 
Ted | incident in the story. What lends it individuality, however, 
len | jg the remarkable reserve with which these incidents are 
be treated. When, at a supreme moment, the hero is driven to 
close with his friend, Tom Drake, in a desperate struggle and 
the to strike him a severe blow, it was only a “ muttered curse” 
‘i that was wrang from the lips of the indignant Drake. And 
ng when Denis beheld the lovely Lucia, who had given her life 
nt to shield him from the assassin’s bullet, lying dead before 
” him, we are informed that the kiss which he imprinted on her 
~ forehead he would “ never have given her in life.” In short, 
. Denis’s correctitude of conduct is only equalled by his 
ot marvellous abstinence from the exertion of physical force 
. during the episode of his abduction, and his childlike 
a confidence in the statements of his captors. When he 
a purchased a “ small French guide to Venice,” he was careful 
t to write on the title-page, “ Denis Courthouse, Esq., M.D., 
f Hotel des Lagunes.” Really, anything is possible in a man 
. of this temperament suffering from the sequelz of a “ fierce 
4 attack of influenza,” which “ had left his general health much 
. enfeebled,” and unable to frame a single sentence in Italian. 
‘ Looking Ahead, described in its alternative title as 
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«Twentieth Century Happenings,” is the work of the Rev. 
H. Pereira Mendes, “ Pastor of the Spanish and Portuguese 
Convocation, New York,” and belongs to that class of 
prophetic fiction of which Mr. H. G. Wells is the most con- 
spicuous living representative. Mr. Mendes has little claim 
todistinction as a writer; he has not attempted to cast his 
predictions in the form of a connected story; there are prac- 
tically no dramatis persone, no hero, or heroine, or love 
interest. It is merely a string of events opening with the 
new Franco-Prussian War, and culminating in the restoration 
of a Jewish State in Palestine which is to act as a final 
Court of Arbitration in international disputes. The chapter 
describing the founding of the Anglo-Saxon Confederation 
under King Edward I1X., and an American poet-laureate, 
contains an account of a solemn service in Westminster 
Abbey punctuated with artillery, electric bells, and other 
theatricalism, which will hardly commend itself to the Dean. 
It is interesting to learn that the appointment of the Pales- 
tinian Cabinet as arbitrating body was due to the suggestion 
of “ William Ewart Gladstone, great-grandson of England’s 
great statesman.” There is no reason to doubt Mr. Mendes’s 
sincerity, but we fear that his facile and inartistic optimism 
has little chance of competing in popularity with the grim 
fascination of Mr. Wells or the comfortable commonplaceness 
of Mr, Bellamy. 

Apart from an excess of sentiment and certain anachronisms 
of style" chortle” is curiously out of place in an eighteenth- 
century narrative—“ Punchinello” is a well-written romance 
of a tragical complexion. The narrator isa musical genius 
anda hunchback, morbidly sensitive, and cursed with a most 
suspicious and jealous temper. He marries his beautiful 
cousin, is lacerated by doubts as to her relations with a hand. 
some Lothario in the neighbourhood, tortures her with cruel 
innuendoes, only to hear after her death—she is drowned in a 
boating accident—of her perfect innocence and devotion to 
himself. The scene in which he reads the diary of the dead 
woman has some really moving touches, and the later 
chapters have a poignancy for which the somewhat con- 
ventional opening hardly prepares one. Indeed, one 
might contend that the emotional and melodramatic 
character of the narrative hardly accords with the 
Period of powder, patches, formal compliments, and psendo- 
Pastoralism. If, however, the period is ill chosen, and 
the “time colour” is inaccurately laid on, the story is 
none the less an interesting and clever study of a morbidly 
sensitive temperament, in presenting which the anonymous 
Writer displays a gift of genuine eloquence, and at times 


In A Pauper Millionaire Mr. Austin Fryers endeavours to 
show how hard it may be for even a well-known man to re-estab- 
lish his identity once he has shaken the confidence of the world 
at large. The involuntary disappearance of Mr. Pownceby- 
Smith in London is rendered easier by his being an American, 
by the loss of his luggage, and, above all, by his having 
indiscreetly tampered with his personal appearance in order 
to simulate greater juvenility. The motive for this altera- 
tion being neither dignified nor creditable, and the millionaire 
himself being a purse-proud, vulgar, conceited fellow, we find 
it somewhat of an effort to sympathise with him in his 
various privations and trials, or to feel any confidence that 
they were likely to exert a beneficial influence upon him 
after his restoration to his normal position. 

Miss Home tells in The Experience of Dorothy Leigh a story 
of hospital life which, without ever rising to the plane of 
excitement, is moderately interesting throughout. The heroine 
takes such a rooted aversion to the “R.S.0.” [ie Resident 
Surgical Officer] that no great gifts of divination are required 
to guess the upshot. After Dorothy has married her béte 
noire, the interest of the last quarter of the book is diverted 
to a former student at the hospital, named Barnes, who has 
contracted a mésalliance and taken to drink, but is ultimately 
reformed by the heroine. 

Out from the Night isa rather more amusing specimen of 
the sensational novel than is apparent at first sight. The 
heroine on her wedding day pays an evening visit in her 
wedding dress, orange blossoms and all complete. If, how- 
ever, the long-suffering reader can swallow this initial 
absurdity, he will be fairly well entertained by the un- 
ravelling of the murder mystery which forms the main 
motive of the story. But it is somewhat irritating to be 
obliged to look at the headline of each chapter to see whether 
it purports to be written by the hero in the first person, or to 
be “told by the author.” 

Mr. Wyllarde’s story, The Guardians of Panzy, may serve 
to speed the passage of the lingering hours for those lazy 
persons who have too much time on their hands. It imposes 
no strain on the intellect, is fairly amusing, but makes the 
practised novel-reader wonder all through whether he has not 
read it before. 

Through Unseen Paths deals with a complete lapse of 
memory on the part of a young woman whose ciild is too 
young to throw any light on the situation. The helpless pair 
are rescued by nuns, and the child brought up at the con- 
vent. In the sequel, when the child has grown up, she and 
her mother, liberally assisted by a series of coincidences, are 
restored to the house and estate of the old grandfather whom 
the mother had originally deserted to marry the son of the 
steward. Feeble and unconvincing as the story is, it is an 
adequate and meritorious performance alongside of Angels 
Unawares. 

Compared with most of the novels noticed this week, The 
Green Field reminds us of the one-eyed man among the blind. 
How it would fare in good company is another matter, but it 
positively towers above the last five. The story is concerned 
with the fate of a tramp and ex-soldier, Bates by name, who 
saves some valuable property when a village church is burned 
down, and is taken on as under-gardener by the vicar’s 
daughter as a reward for his services. Falling in love with 
the vicarage maid-servant, he excites the jealousy of Sturgis, 
the head-gardener, who is dismissed after a quarrel with 
Bates, and murders his rival in a fit of jealousy. Sturgis 
hides the body in a swamp, and the subsequent discovery of 
it by the fiancé of the vicar’s daughter while prospecting for 
a mineral-water spring is ingeniously managed. When the 
story deals with the upper strata of society it misses fire, but 
the more exciting parts are skilfully handled, and the 
characters of Sturgis and Pollie, the servant, are well drawn. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


——»>—_—— 
Three Pleasant Springs in Portugal. By Commander the Hor. 
Henry Shore, R.N. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. 12s. 6d.) 
—This book gives the feeling that the author enjoyed himself 
very much, both while he was travelling and while he was 
writing about his travels. His style is rather rambling, the 
construction of his sentences is sometimes peculiar, and he is 





eal subtlety of imagination. 





perhaps a little too fond of using a French or a Latin werd 
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where an English one would have been equally, or perhaps more, 
appropriate. However, these are but slight blemishes on a book 
which gives us a vivid picture of Portuguese scenery and 
manners. The former must be as beautiful as the latter are 
uncouth, but at the same time kindly. He gives an amusing 
account of a scene at a table d’héte, of which he was a witness, 
at a fashionable hotel near Lisbon:—‘‘ Our attention was 
attracted to a male member of the community seated within 
a yard or two of us, whose outward form and devotion 
to his victuals at once suggested a comparison with the fat boy 
in Pickwick, say, on attaining the age of fifty—supposing him to 
have lived so long How that fat-encased gentleman en- 
joyed his food! He had come to dine, and it was only meet that 
nothing should be allowed to interrupt the enjoyment to be 
derived froma dinner of many courses and three hours’ duration.” 
By some means he was not ready for dessert quite as soon as the 
rest of the party, so that when, after eating an orange or two and 
some locusts, he called for strawberries, there were none forth- 
coming. ‘‘And now there ensued a scene He fairly 
howled like a spoilt and greedy child To yell for the 
waiters was the work of an instant ‘Call this a dinner !’ 
he shouted in stentorian tones, in his own sonorous mother 
tongue, ‘Call this a dinner, and no strawberries ?’ Conversation 
had ceased. Every eye was directed sympathetically on this poor 
victim of misplaced confidence who was making the room echo to 
the cry of ‘Marangao,’ for the Portuguese are mui sympatica, and 
there was not a man or woman in that assemblage but would 
have willingly torn the strawberries from his or her mouth to 
have stayed the cravings of their fellow-countryman,—and 
stopped his jaw.” At last the waiters produced a dish of straw- 
berries. “Asmile stole over the face of the fat hidalgo, as 
relapsing into his wonted silence, he proceeded to fill up a large 
tumbler with the berries, smothered them in sugar, filled up the 
glass with generous Colares, and ‘swilled off’ the contents with- 
out a wink.” Commander Shore’s account of the exploits of 
English soldiers and sailors in Portugal is interesting, and his 
sketch-map showing battles and other events is clearly drawn. 
He has a keen feeling for beautiful scenery, and his descriptions 
of the fine views, of which there are many in this country, are 
well done. It is odd that so few English people go to Portugal ; 
it is an easy place to get at, and there is a great deal worth 
seeing there. 


Edward FitzGerald's Rubéiyat of Omar Kayyam, with their 
Original Persian Svurces, Collated from his own MSS., and literally 
translated by Edward H. Heron-Allen. (Bernard Quaritch, 
7s. 6d.)—In his preface Mr. Heron-Allen gives an interesting 
account of the difficulties of tracing and collating the various 
MSS. and printed copies of this poem. This is how he sums up 
the result of his work. Forty-nine quatrains are faithful para- 
phrases of single quatrains of Omar’s. “ Forty-four are traceable 
to more than one quatrain Two are inspired by quatrains 
found by FitzGerald only in Nicolas’s text. Two are quatrains 
reflecting the whole spirit of the original poem. Two are trace- 
able exclusively to the influence of the Mantik ut-tair (Parlia- 
ment of Birds) of Ferid ud din Attir. Two quatrains primarily 
inspired by Omar were influenced by the odes of Hafiz. And 
three, which suppressed by FitzGerald 

are not attributable to any lines in the 
original texts.” It has been said that the quatrain (xix.)— 
“T sometimes think that never blows so red 

The Rose as where some buried Cesar bled ; 

That every Hyacinth the garden wears 

Dropt in her Lap from some once lovely Head,” 
was FitzGerald’s own, but it is really one of those renderings that 
closely follow the Persian. This is the literal translation :— 


“Everywhere that there has been a rose or a tulip bed, 
It has come from the redness of the blood of a king ;— 
Every violet shoot that grows from the earth 
Is « mole that was once upon the cheek of a beauty.” 
The literal version of that highly poetical quatrain beginning “A 
Book of Verses underneath the Bough” (xii.) is amusingly 


prosaic. 
“If a loaf of wheaten bread be forthcoming, 
A gourd of wine and a thigh-bone of mutton ; 

and the presence of the beloved one, the joys of paradise were 
insured. An author should be the judge of the final form his 
work is to take, and though it is interesting to see the suppressed 
quatrains in the appendix to this book, we cannot but feel that 
FitzGerald was right in leaving them out of his last edition, as 
they are hardly up to the high level of the others. This book is 
well bound, and the printing and paper are excellent, 

Municipal Monopolies. Edited by Edward W. Bemis. (Crowell 
and Co., New York.)—We have here bound together in a good, sub- 





. .. 
stantial volume, a collection of papers on such subjects . 
waterworks, electric lighting, the telephone, and street railway, 
written by various American experts. It is contended thay 
shortly one-halt of the people of the United States Will by 
living in cities with a minimum population of eight thousand, ani 
as this tendency to aggregate is not confined to the States, hy 
seems a well-nigh universal law of modern civilisation, the sy), 
jects discussed in this volume must come home to “ men’s busi. 
ness and bosoms.” With regard to those prime necessities af 
civic life, lightand water, the question to be decided is, are they ty 
be privately owned, but publicly regulated, or are they to 
“ municipalised ” altogether? Certainly the majority of th, 
American economists and specialists would appear to favour ths 
system of public ownership. Apart altogether from th 
prevailing general tendency of these papers, the writers gira 
an immense amount of information on the various subjects 
discussed, which must make the book of considerable yaly 
to all members of English municipalities or County Council, 
This pregnant sentence, which appears in the paper 9 
“Municipal Monopolies—Regulation or Ownership?” has , 
wider application than to the cities of the States:—«Qy 
rich and influential citizens, whose financial interests 
investors in franchises now prompt them to desire weak ¢ 
corrupt’ government, would under public operation have » 
financial interest at stake, except as taxpayers, and in ths} 
capacity would desire efficient administration.” But it is begging 
the question to infer that public ownership is in all case 
synonymous with efficient administration. 


Studies of Some Famous Letters. By J. C. Bailey. (Thoms 
Burleigh.)—This little work consists of a series of magy. 
zine essays on certain famous letter-writers, ranging from the 
poet Cowper to that other remarkable recluse of our own times, 
Edward FitzGerald. It has been objected that Mr. Bailey might 
just as well have included Tennyson as Gray, and Stevenson ay 
Lamb. This is true enough if he intended to produce an 
epistolary cyclopedia; but surely, like any other write, 
Mr. Bailey is justified in restricting his specimens to thos 
authors with whom he is most familiar. So long as he deals out 
even-handed justice to the merits of the letter-writers he himself 
announces as his subjects, we can have no fault to find. Of course, 
the letters of Gray, Cowper, and Lady Mary Montaguare familiar 
to triteness to all who take any interest in “ famous letters.” Gib 
bon and Swift, too, are subjects on which little can be added by the 
most industrious of book-makers. But whether it is the undying 
interest in all that concerns Dr. Johnson, or his profound spiritual 
nature, we confess to have found the little essay on his letters to 
Mrs. Thrale and others, familiar as they are, full of fresh sug. 
gestiveness. No true Johnsonian will quarrel with Mr. Bailey 
for his first incidental comments on Johnson, while the contrast 
between Johnson’s innate, profoundly moving pessimism ani 
Gibbon’s easy, unruffied optimism is strikingly stated. Mr. Bailey 
is perhaps hardly fair to Lamb, but does full justice to FitzGerald. 
Altogether this little sheaf of essays is worth glancing over, and 
will be sure to send the receptive reader to the original sources 
whence Mr. Bailey has drawn his material. 


Slav or Sacon. By W. B. Foulke. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
—Mr. Foulke’s little book is in reality an appeal to his American 
kinsmen to join forces with England when the hour should strike 
for the final conflict between Slav and Saxon, which he regards 
as inevitable. He flouts Mr. Gladstone and other English states- 
men and publicists who have held that a rapprochement is pos 
sible between England and Russia. Moreover, Mr. Foulke is 
plainly of opinion that, despite the doctrine of the survival of 
the fittest, the British Empire (unaided by America) might be n0 
match for the Russian. He points to the loose tie of friendship 
connecting rather than welding us to Australia, Canada, and 
South Africa, which he describes as practically independent 
friendly States. Opposed to this loosely knit confederation we 
have the solid autocracy of Russia, which he regards not only as 
the most powerful military Empire in the world, but as able to 
withstand the disintegrating forces that have weakened, and 
may prove fatal to, the more highly civilised nations of Western 
Europe,—notably France. From this stardpoint Mr. Foulke 
very ably, though briefly, traces the history of Russia as an ever- 
growing, steadily aggressive Empire, whose entire autocratic 
system of Church and State is one that leads to the conquest and 
absorption of weaker, even if more civilised, nations. “England,” 
writes Mr. Foulke, “ once stood at our side in defending the Western 
Empire against the encroachments of the ‘Holy Alliance.’ 
Let us be ready to now do our part for the protection of our 
common civilisation. The mere existence of an Anglo-Americal 
Alliance will go far to remove the dangers against which it 
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 -aeacted” Without being altogether so falarmist as the 
ps ~ regard to the designs of Russia, we heartily endorse 
author woe as to the necessity for the lasting friendship 
eben England and America ; and, that friendship assured, we 
“ oar the Anglo-Saxon, with his passion for freedom and 
rite and his love of truth and justice, need not feareven the 


J-conqueriDg Slav. Meanwhile this is a strangely suggestive 
a to appear just when the Peace Conference was sitting at 
the Hague. 


Letters of Thomas Carlyle to his Youngest Sister. Edited by 
aT Copeland. (Chapman and Hall. 6s.)—The bulk of Carlyle 
ature is steadily mounting up to almost Shakespearian pro- 


pera In one way, we do not at all object to these publica- 
9 of nis merely private or family letters, for they certainly 


tend to correct the too harsh portrait that Froude left the world 
of his “friend and master.” But this book is altogether mis- 
named, as some of the most characteristic letters in it are from 
Carlyle to his old peasant mother, while a few of the mother’s 
letters have also crept in. We could also well spare Mr. Cope- 
Jand’s somewhat too pretentious preliminary essay, extending to 
over thirty pages, on “Carlyle as a Letter-Writer.” Inthe grim 
ld philosopher's outpourings to his sister, generally on trivial 
orat least on homely, affairs, we are always conscious of that 
deep family affection which is a marked characteristic of the best 
Puritan, and especially North Country, domestic life. Here we 
have a man of world-wide fame writing as simply, as naturally, 
and as affectionately to his humble kith and kin as though he 
were “a mere nobody.” This utter absence of all vulgarity and 
snobbish pretence, as well as his deeply felt family affection, 
makes us respect Carlyle. despite all his imperfections of temper 
and his deplorable want of self-restraint. In this sense these 
ever-accumulating budgets of his private correspondence give us 
a truo insight into his real character and inner nature. Carlyle- 
worshippers will doubtless peruse these unpretentious family 
letters, but we should prefer that those who have grown to dis- 
parage and dislike him should read them. 


The West Indies: a History of the Islands of the West Indian 
Archipelago, together with an Account of their Physical Charac- 
teristics, Natural Resources, and Present Condition. By Amos 
Kidder Fiske, A.M. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 6s.)—This is a 
very useful compendium of information relative to a beautiful 
group of islands which deserve far more attention both from 
statesmen and travellers than they have yet received. Mr. 
Fiske’s book is necessarily much condensed, for most of the 
forty chapters into which it is divided might form the sub- 
ject of a large and interesting volume. Several chapters 
are devoted to each of the larger islands, while those of 
secondary importance are disposed of in a single chapter, 
or several are grouped together in one. Other chapters 
treat of the Archipelago of Columbus; the progress of 
discovery ; Spanish possessions ; colonisers, privateers, pirates, 
buccaneers, maroons, &c.; West Indian slavery ; and finally, the 
West Indian enigma. The “enigma” is the question of the 
possibility, or otherwise, of the improvement of the negro race, 
and the introduction of local self-government into the West 
Indies. This question, however, it may be noted, is of less 
immediate importance as regards the West Indies than in the 
case of the Southern States of America, where it has assumed a 
most pressing and dangerous aspect since the abolition of 
slavery. Another question alluded toby Mr. Fiske is, Ought any 
part of the West Indies to remain in European hands at all ? 
He clearly thinks they ought not. The book is profusely illus- 
trated with good maps and plates ; but we notice one omission of 
importance. While some attention has been given to the physical 
condition of the islands in former ages of the world, there are 
but very slight allusions to their extremely interesting natural 
history at the present day. 


A Sailor's Life under Four Sovereigns. By Admiral of the 
Fleet the Hon. Sir Henry Keppel, G.C.B., D.C.L. (Macmillan 
and Co. 30s.)—Sir Henry Keppel’s Life is long in more senses | 
than one. The gallant old seaman, who is now in his ninety-first 
year, hale and hearty, we are glad to know, has given the world 
bis autobiography in a work of three volumes, each as long as a 
three-decked novel, which from a literary, and probably from a 
service, point of view is long enough in all conscience. It could 
not well have heen longer had Sir Henry been all the Admirals of 
the Fleet who havo flourished since the time of Nelson rolled into 
one. Frankly, it is too long, made so in great measure by 
such trivialities as these, of which there are whole chapters, ex- 


| at sea and in the open air. 


Michael Quin; laid up.” “A gallop with Synge. Dined with 
Caine, Sir Henry Pottinger and the Rear-Admiral meeting there. 
Slow with humbug.” “On board to see Chads off. A good fellow.” 
“Mount with scratch pack of harriers.” “'To forenoon church, 
Charles Kingsley performing.” And as every item, though it con- 
sists only of three words, is aseparate paragraph, they run intoa good 
deal of “copy,” as a Fleet Street word-spinner would say; yet to do 
the Admiral justice, he is no word-spinner, going straight to his 
point, and firing away as if he were in action, with a disregard for 
grammar, and a confusion of relative pronouns which is often 
amusing, and occasionally mysterious. Yet, despite its faults 
(which, had the author taken counsel with a man of letters, might 
have been avoided), the book is distinctly interesting, and has 
the great merit of being frankly self-revealing. The impression 
it gives is that of a naval officer endowed with all the character- 
istics of those heroes of the main who in times past have defended 
the integrity and upheld the honour of the Empire. None of 
them, it is safe to affirm, excelled him in love for his calling, 
devotion to duty, and delight in danger. Had Henry Keppel 
come into the world thirty years earlier he would certainly, with 
fair luck, have taken high rank among the paladins of the great 
war. During the Crimean War he gave up the command of a 
ship, “ which he loved,” to take command of the naval brigade 
before Sebastopol, and participate in all the horrors and hardships 
of the siege. In 1857 there was war with China, and Commodore 
Keppel led an attack on a strong force of junks posted in Fatshan 
Creek. The fight was hot; his boat was sunk, the loss of life 
great, the victory complete, as to which he thus delivers himself : 
— Words fail me, on looking back to this stirring day, to express 
my gratitude that I was allowed to take part in this action. 
When my ship was lost (the ‘ Raleigh,’ wrecked a short time 
previously), I felt as if my day was done. But fate was kind, and 
Fatshan Creek gave me another chance in the service I 60 
ardently loved.” His insensibility to danger, or contempt of it, 
was something remarkable, and as conspicuous in his mature age 
as in his hot youth. He would risk his life either to tease a friend 
or oblige a lady, with as little concern as he would step a measure 
or propose a toast. In 1828 Sir Henry, being at the Cape of Good 
Hope, took to tandem-driving, and one day was going along a rough 
road, on one side of which were rocks and steep banks on the other, 
broken stone walls, with bushes growing between them. Both 
horses were inclined to run away, which he “did not so much 
mind,” if he could keep in the road. ‘Then, he continues: 
“Martin (his companion) held the whip, while I twisted the 
leader’s rein round my forearm, and pulled all I could. Martin, 
instead of sitting quiet, began to touch the leader up. I told 
him my neck was as strong as his, and chucked the reins on the 
shaft-horse’s head. The leader threw up his head, turned sharp 
round to the left, jumped fence and broken wall. I had an idea, 
asI lay in the road, of some huge bird passing in the air. Both 
horses were on their backs, when I heard a voice from the bush 
calling my attention to the upper wheel, the only thing that 
could move, spinning round as if it would catch fire.” Now 
for a companion incident, which befell nearly half a century 
afterwards. The Admiral, then in his sixty-seventh year, while 
hunting with the Blackmore Vale hounds, came to a stiffish 
fence with but one gap, which he left “to the fair 
sex.” Hard by was an unused road covered with long grass, 
and closed with heavy bars, in lieu of a gate. This he 
charged, and though he broke the upper bar, came down 
the heaviest cropper he ever experienced. When found by 
“ friend Digby ” the horse and himself were as quiet “as if they 
had been shot in action.” It was eight days before he could be 
moved to London, whence he was taken to Haslar Hospital, 
where he remained for nearly six months. Whether Sir Henry 
hunted again he does not say, but a month before he completed 

his ninetieth year he danced at a ball at Portsmouth, given in 
honour of the Prince of Wales. What is the secret of this extra- 
ordinary vitality? Ninety is an age which many have surpassed, 
but for a man to be half killed when nearly seventy while riding 
to hounds, and dance at a ball when fourscore and ten must be 
an almost unique experience. Nobody who did not come of a 
healthy and vigorous race could achieve feats so remarkable, 
and Admiral Keppel's originally fine constitution was kept in tone 
by high spirits and active habits. His life has been spent mainly 
A keen sportsman, he seems never 
to have refused a mount with hounds, a day’s shooting 
or an invitation to a dance. Moreover, he has had no corroding 
cares, and been greatly favoured by fortune, for though now and 
then, as he tells us, troubled by the “eternal want of pence,” he 
was never seriously embarrassed, and comparative poverty is 
perbaps more conducive to length of days than great wealth. As 
the son of a Peer he had powerful connections who helped him 





tracted from his sea log-book and shore journal :—“ Visited old 





on in his profession, and his geniality, evidence of which abounds 
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in his book, secured him “troops of friends,” some of them the 
highest in the land, and made him welcome whithersoever he 
went. There have been few lives at once so happy and so long, 
and as Sir Henry Keppel has visited many lands, sailed over many 
seas, and met many men and women of mark, the “ Life,” though, 
as we have said, there is rather too much of it, makes pleasant 
reading, and we rise from its perusal with a kindly feeling for its 
gallant and venerable author whcse dancing days may, we hope, 
be prolonged far into the coming century. 


A Handbook for Travellers in Somerset. (J. Murray. 6s.)— 
Somerset is now for the first time raised to the dignity of a 
separate volume in Mr. Murray’s series. The many interesting 
things in this county are well described, and the information 
ranges from an account of the prehistoric remains in “Mendip’s 
sunless caves” down to railways and cycling roads. There are a 
number of good maps and plans, but these handbooks are too 
well known to need more than a short notice. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 


Transactions of the Second International Actuarial Congress, 
(C. and E. Layton.)—The second Congress of Actuaries was held 
last year in London. The most interesting section is doubtless 
that section which deals with old-age pensions. Papers were read 
on the systems at work or proposed in Belgium, France, Germany, 
Russia, Spain, and Italy. There is something to be learnt from 
all, but nowhere has the experiment been tried on such a scale as 
to afford any guidance in the gigantic task on which England, as 
is suggested, is to enter. All have the condition of thrift in the 
persons to be benefited, this thrift being commonly compulsory. 
If what has actually been done is of modest proportions, some of 
the schemes are sufficiently ambitious. M. Lacvte, for instance, 
proposes a pension of 500 fr. for every Frenchman, rich or poor, at 
the age of sixty. This, he calculates, is to be done out of an 
annual sum of 150,000,000 fr. (Are there only three hundred 
thousand men and women above sixty in France? It works 
out at one in three hundred and thirty.) Half of the 
money is to be furnished by the State; the other half 
will be raised by a levy of one or two days’ wages, and taxes 
on bachelors and foreign workmen. Another yet bolder theorist 
limits his pensions to the poor, and proposes to raise the funds 
from the rich, the tax on inheritance mounting up in some cases, 
we presume the largest estates, to 75 per cent.! Another notable 
series of papers is that on “‘ Workmen’s Compensation for Acci- 
dents.” In France a law exists the result of which will be in the 
course of time an annual outlay of nearly £4,000,000. The 
German insurance system, which provides for sickness as well as 
accidents, is a far larger affair. Herr Unger takes about fifty 
pages to expound the system, a detailed exposition which we 
shall not attempt to analyse. He has, we see, a highly favourable 
opinion of the system. Friendly societies and life insurance are 
other subjects of great importance with which the Congress con- 
cerned itself. 


An Introduction to the Study of Dante. 


By John Addington 
Symonds. (Adam and Charles Black. 7s. 6d.)—This book was 
first published more than a quarter of a century ago; the second 
edition appeared in 1891; the preface to the third, dated 
March 21st, 1898, was written at Venice a few weeks before the 
author’s death. This preface was, as Mr. Horatio F. Brown, under 
whose care this fourth edition appears, tells us, “the last of his 
writings for the press,” even as the book itself was the serious be- 
ginning of hiscareer. The time for criticising such a book is long 
since past; but what a wonderful achievement it is for a young 
man! Take this, for instance :—‘ But that species of the sublime 
which distinguishes Isaiah, Job, St. Paul, St. John, Zschylus, 
Lucretius, Milton, Pindar, which owes its effect to the width 
rather than to the profundity of the seer’s vision, to the vastness 
rather than the distinctness of his images, to the comprehensive- 
ness rather than the intensity of his genius, is not to be fuund in 
Dante.” 


Inaugural Address Delivered at the Thirty-first Co-operative 
Congress. By Frank Hardern. (Co-operative Union, Manchester.) 
—There is much that is interesting in this address. We 
may quote some significant figures. Share capital has in- 
creased between 1888 and 1898 from £10,398,394 to £19,759,039 ; 
sales from £36,735,045 to £65,450,871; profits from £3,414,907 to 
£7,165,733 ; and investments from £5,313,923 to £11,681,296 


encouraged by prosperity. It suggests also another fact wig 
may help to solve a great problem. Here is what Mr. 

says :—“A working man, with the usual family surroyng; 
commencing life, say, at twenty-five, capitalising the Aividens 
from his purchases at the stores ...... in less than twep 
five years can do something more than provide a return of 5s.be 
week at sixty-five years of age.” What follows shows US thy: 
Co-operation does not necessarily mean Socialism. Mr, Hari, 
welcomes this prospect as much better than that “the Stat 
should make another step towards housing, feeding, and clothing? 
its citizens. 


Report of the British Chamber of Commerce in Paris 
Schiffer, Paris.) —There are, of course, many interesting thing 
in this pamphlet. At the top of the list may he put 4, 
figures relating to the imports and exports into and from Fran, 
Generally France stands in much the same position as wo q, 
She imports more than she exports, though the differen j 
nothing like so great as it is with the United Kingdom, h 
1898 imports stood at £175,000,000, and exports at £140,000 
whereas our figures are £451,000,000 imports, and £294,000) 
exports. In round numbers the French proportion is five to fow, 
ours three to two. (The British figures are for 1897, the French fy 
1898.) There was a serious diminution in Anglo-French traj, 
in 1898, as compared with 1897, especially marked in the lat: 
part of the year, and caused, it cannot be doubted, by ti, 
Fashoda business. Exports from France to England diminish 
by more than three millions and a half, the chief artic 
being in this order,—sugar, woollen goods, silk goods, mj. 
linery, wool, wood, butter, wines, and eggs. Almost the whok 
of the diminution in the French exports is accounted for by 
these figures. The imports of English goods into France hays 
diminished, but only by a trifling sum. It is significant thy 
woollen goods lost £100,000, while wool gained £416,000. It jj 
satisfactory to find that the French Customs have hey 
admonished by the Government to behave better in the matte 
of certificates of origin. The fear of retaliation has been ths 
motive power. 


Professions for Boys. By M.L. Pechell and James J. Nolan, 
(Beeton and Co. 3s. 6d.)—'This is a revised and enlarged edition 
of a work which first appeared somewhat more than a year ago, 
It contains, we are told, two-and-twenty new articles. There an 
more boys, doubtless, who have to be employed, and it is well 
that there should be more ways discovered of employing then, 
As the list stands now, there are of “ Home Professions ” twenty. 
eight, of “Indian Professions” fourteen, and of “ Miscellaneous 
Professions ” fifteen. So far as we have examined the book, the 
articles seem to be sensible and to the point. Of course, they 
are more adapted to enlighten the parent than to instruct the 
actual candidate for employment. This is as it should be. Nor 
will it diminish the probable usefulness of the volume if the 
qualification for the various occupations suggested and described 
is put on a somewhat higher level than actually exists. We 
are told, for instance, that to pass the British examination fo 
Orders “a thorough knowledge of Latin” is required. That is 
an admirable ideal, but as for the fact!! Probably not ou 
in ten of the candidates could write a decent piece of Latin 
prose. Weare far removed from the days when Bishop Maltby 
of Durham used to begin his examination with a jsiece for Greek 
iambics. If we have any criticism to make on the articles it is 
that they are a trifle vague, But, after all, this is scarcely 
avoidable. The problem of actually getting into employment 
solvitur ambulando. 


Bedd-Gelert : its Facts, Fancies,and Folk-Lore. By D.E. Jenkins. 
(Llewelyn Jenkins, Portmadoc.) — Mr. Jenkins handsomely 
acknowledges his obligations to his predecessor, Mr. William 
Jones, a local antiquary who deserves more reward than he has 
got. The book which he puts together out of materials collected 
by himself and Mr. Jones is an interesting account of Bedd-Gelert, 
past and present, and of its legends and traditions. The parish 
is a large one, and contains the summit of Snowdon; its rateable 
value is a little over £5,000, and its tithe-land worth about £130, 
a great deal below the preposterous average which the Daily News 
has invented for the benefices of England and Wales. It is 
lamentable to see that all its charities have been lost. The 
action of one great proprietor, who is represented as refusitg 
payment of a rent charge on the chance of the parish declining t 
go to law, looks very oppressive. When Mr. Jenkins has dealt 
with Bedd-Gelert as it is, he goes back to the past. The legendof 
the faithful dog naturally comes first, and does not fare much 
better than such things commonly do. After this we have 
chapters on the folk-lore of the village, on the church, and 





This last item is very satisfactory, for thrift has manifestly been 


on various localities in the parish, Nant Colwyn, Nant Gwyaw, 
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4 Snowdon being, of course, prominent among them. To put 
- matter shortly, Mr. Jenkins tells all that is to be told about 
ree Gelert. His book should be in the hands of all visitors. 





Tar TEMPLE Ciassics.—A recent addition to the < Temple 
Library” (J. M. Dent and Co., 1s. 6d. net per vol.) is The Life and 
Death of Cardinal Wolsey, by George Cavendish. ‘The book has a 

awhat curious history. It remained for nearly a century in 
- uscript, being first published in 1641, and then in an incorrect 
sa It make therefore, as early in the whole list of English prose 
ie and is the very first in point of time of English biographies. 
Itis a vigorous piece of composition, partial indeed, but with the 
honest partiality of @ genuine affection. Thomas Churchyard’s 
“The Tragedy of Cardinal Wolsey,” is added by way of 


Prplouent. Mr. F. 8, Ellis edits this edition, as he edited the 
seth Press edition of 1893. He undervalues Churchyard’s 


verse, we think, when he says that it has “no poetic merit.”——— 
With this we may also note two other volumes in the “Temple 
Library,”—a complete reprint of all Wordsworth’s Sonnets and a 
reprint of Basil Montagu’s Thoughts of the Divines and Philosophers, 
a most delightful volume of selections from some of the great 
English preachers and men of wisdom,—Jeremy Taylor, South, 
Barrow, Browne, and Bacon. Basil Montagu’s notes are full of 
Jearning and interest, and this reissue is certain to prove a source 
of pleasure to all who love the great English prose-writers of the 
seventeenth century. ‘The truth is, these “Temple” reprints 
become weekly more delightful to those who love our literature. 
Long may they continue. 


TaroLocy.—Destination, Date, and Authorship of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. By H. H. B. Ayles, B.D. (C. J. Clay and Sons. 
§s.)—-Mr. Ayles holds that the Epistle was written to a par- 
ticular Church, not addressed, as were the letters of SS. Peter 
and James, to Hebrew Christians, wherever they might happen 
to be; that the date was some time before the destruction 
of Jerusalem, the weight of the passages which imply the con- 
tinuance of the Temple service outbalancing that of the one 
which seems to speak of this service as past (“ The first covenant 
had also ordinances of divine services,” &c., ix. 1); and that the 
author was one of the Pauline circle. The argument on this last 
pint is drawn out with no little subtlety and skill. Thero are 
analogies between the Hebrews and St. Paul’s Epistles, and 
there are differences which are not less strongly marked. A 
theory of authorship which admits of being reconciled with 
both is not easily constructed. Mr. Ayles finds it in St. 
Barnabas, and supports it with much force and ingenuity. 
The comparison of this document with Galatians is pecu- 
liarly interesting. The writer to the Hebrews was mani- 
festly more tolerant of the Judaisers than was St. Paul. His 
argument is, indeed, addressed largely to them, whereas 
St, Paul consi lered them to be beyond the reach of argument. 
There is nothing in the Hebrews, for instance, like the fierce 
Bedov kad aroxdpovra of Gal. v.12. The external evidence as to 
the authorship is complicated by many difficulties, the first being 
that the Western Church did not receive it as canonical. On 
the whole, the Barnabas theory seems to suit the facts as well, to 
say the least,as any. Itis superior to the Apollos theory on the 
positive side. We know so very little about Apollos that there is 
little to be said either for or against his authorship. 


MisceLLanrous.—Of books of the season we have to notice Notes 
on Folkestone, by Arthur E. Larking, M.D. (J. and A. Churchill, 
ls, 6d.) This book gives the medical and sanitary conditions of 
Folkestone ; its water-supply, drainage, rainfall and climate 
generally, death-rate (13:4, a figure which compares favourably 
with both general and special rates). Dr. Larking gives a list of 
maladies for which Folkestone air and conditions may be recom- 
mended. He is laudably guarded in his remarks. One notable 
observation is that any tendency to alcoholism is encouraged 
by sea air.—Geneva Guide, by Professor Robert Harvey (C. 
Zallner, Geneva), gives an account of the institutions, objects of 
interest, means of amusement, &., in the Swiss capital.—— 
Illustrated Sporting Books, by J. Herbert Starke (L. Upcott 
Gill, 7s. 6d.), contains a bibliography of sporting books in alpha- 
betical order. But where is “‘ Ubique,” one of the most interest- 
ing of writers on angling? And where is “Sixty-one” (G. H. 
Hely Hutchinson) with his “Reminiscences of the Lews”? It 
nust not be supposed, however, that because Mr. Starke’s volume 
is not complete it is not valuable.——America in Hawaii. By 
Edmund Janes Carpenter. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.) 
—This is the story of the relations between Hawaii and 
the United States. 


Scuoou-Booxs.—The Age of Blake, edited by L. W. Lyde (A. 


It is made up of passages from the “Calendar of State Papers” 
and “Thurloe’s State Papers” (with such modifications as have 
been found convenient). Some capital stories there are among 
the contents, “The Battle of Portland,” for instance, “ The 
Taking of the Plate Fleet” and “The Retaking of the ‘ Friends’ 
Adventure.’” The verse is taken from Dibdin and others.—— 
From the same publishers we have Man and his Work, by A. J. 
Herbertson, Ph.D.,and F. D. Herbertson, B.A. (2s.), “an Introduc- 
tion to Human Geography” giving an account of the con- 
ditions of life under which man exists in various parts of the world 
the domestic animals which he has, his means of subsistence, &. 
Examination Papers on the Constitutional and General History 
of England, by J. Tait Wardlaw, M.A. (Methuen and Co., 2s. 6d.), 
is a volume in the * School Examination Series.” 
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vision, which can at once be overcome by the 
use cf proper glasses. See 
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President of the British Optical Association, &¢ ; 
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| INVESTED FUNDS .. .. Exceed £5,250,000 
PAID IN CLAIMS are »» £10,500,000 
The Profits are Divided solely amongst the Assured. 
Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, combining 
Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with provision for 
old age. The practical effect of these policies in the 
National Provident Institution is that the Member’s 
| life is Assured until he reaches the age agreed upon, 
and on his reaching that age the whole of the pre- 
miums paid are returned to him, and a considerable 
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HAMPTON AND SONS. 
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Antique examples of Antique Furniture, Woven 
Furniture, Fabrics and Art objects with which its 

° pages are enriched, render Hampton and 
Art objects, Sons’ ‘ Book of Examples’ an invaluable 


Fabrics, &c. | work of reference to every Collector and 


Museum.” 
The Book referred to above may now be had on application to< 


HAMPTON AND SONS, L” 








ud C. Black, 1s.), is one of the series of “*‘ Sea Dog’ Readers.” 





Decorators, Furnishers, Dealers in Antiques, 
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UNDLE SCHOOL.—Classical, Modern, Sciénce, and 
Engineering sides. Special Army and Navy Classes. Successes since May, 18%, 
include a Classical and a Mathematical Scholarship at Caius College, a Clasical 
Minor Scholarship at Trinity College, Cambridge, two Woolwich Entrances, ons 
Sandhurst Entrance, two Preliminary Scientific Passes (London University), 
and Five First Classes in the Classical Tripos. Fee £60 to £75 a year.—Apply 
to the HEAD-MASTER. 


LKLEY.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL in this well-known 
Health Resort. High position in 3 acres of ground close to moors. Refer. 
~_ to parents of past and present pupils and prospectus from the Head-Master, 
. H. DAVIS, M.A. (formerly of Rossall, and Scholar ‘Trin. Coll., Camb.), WHARFE- 
DALE SCHOOL, ILKLEY. 
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Languages, Music, and Painting. Visiting Professors; University Lectures. Bracing 
climate; beautiful situation, and large grounds. English References.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Miles. HEISS. 
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Master at Marlborough. 
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—— 
HE COLONIAL COLLEGE AND TRAINING 
T FARMS, LIMITED. 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
PREPARATION FOR AND INTRODUCTION TO COLONIAL LIFE, &c. 
ormation from the DIRECTOR at above address, or from 11 Pall Mall, 


1] inf 
: osite the Atheneum Club). 


£.W. (opp 
"Radel Aetna OF DURHAM. 


SCHOLARSHIP FOR WOMEN, OCTOBER, 1899. 

: SCE SCHOLARSHIP of £70, and an EXHIBITION of £30, each 
an ag ay get will be-OF FERED for COMPETITION at the Entrance 
ation in Arts, which COMMENCES OCTOBER 11th.—Further information 

ned from Rey. H. ELLERSHAW, Bailey, Durham. 
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LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON, DEVON (5 hours 
from London).—Head-Master : A. L. FRANCIS, M.A., late Fellow of Jesus 
( Cambridge. 13 Assistant-Masters.—Modern buildings, including chapel, 
College, m, physical laboratory, &c., on site of 20 acres in country, mile from 
= 5 boarding-houses ; and Junior House, under School Chaplain. Boys 
arte Universities, Army and Navy, and home and Indian Civil Services. 
Pe arehipe and Exhibitions at Universities of annual value of £603; and other 
rrivileges. ‘Board and Tuition, under 14, 24 gs. ; over 14, 26 gs. per term. ; junior 
me 90 gs. For prospectus, &c., apply, E. F. C. CLARKE, Tiverton. 


OURNEMOUTH.—_WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON 
ROAD.—E. WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, M.A., F.G.S. (Mathematical 
Honourman of Clare Coll., Camb.), RECEIVES a limited number of PUPILS pre- 
varing for University, Professional Preliminary, or Civil Service and other Com- 
petitive Examinations. The teaching of French and German receives special 


attention.—List of successes, terms, and references on application. 


a 
AGNER HOUSE, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. 
—This School has been ‘TAKIN by Miss MARIAN GREEN, late Head- 
vistress of the High School, Blackburn. It aims to combine a sound and liberal 
elucation with the life of a cultivated English home. Large detached house, 
carden, tennis ground, &c. University Examination and Inspection. 


























ia a — ¢ ° . 
RANCE.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for Five or Six 
GIRLS in house of English lady. Great advantages for languages, music, 
ainting ; home life and every care and comfort. Terms tor Pension and French 
Instruction, 10 guineas monthly. A few extra girls received for Holiday Sketching 
Class.—Address, Mr. BEEVOR, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 


HE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT. 

(Incorporated 1840.)—Public School Life and Education, with special classes 

for candidates for the Navy and Army. Honours gained since December :—Open 

Classical Scholarship, Worcester College, Oxford ; Open Classical Exhibition, Wor- 

cester College, Oxford ; 6th into Sandhurst ; 4¢th into Sandhurst; 16th on to the 

‘Britannia. —Apply to the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, or SECRETARY, 32 sack- 
ville Street, W. 


hl BEI 6G F.C :k. 
_ COLCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL. 


A.C. DOUGLAS, M.A. (Charterhouse and Oxford), PREPARES BOYS (63-14) 
for Public School Entrance and Scholarship Examinations, &e. 

















ESTGATE-ON-SEA.— The BRIARY.—H. NAPIER 

KINGDON, M.A., Old Marlburian and Cantab (Scholar), Joint Author 

of “Gradatim,” &c., Head-Master Dorchester Grammar School from 1883-1898, 

PREPARES BOYS for Public Schools and Royal Navy. House specially designed, 
Good cricket field. 


ANLLWYFAN SCHOOL, COLWYN, N. WALES 
(established over 20 years).—PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS from 
60013. Unrivalled situation, 250 ft. above the sea; excellent playing fields and 
facilities for bathing. Resident University Masters.—-NEXT TERM BEGINS 
SEPTEMBER 19th.—Apply, PRINCIPAL. 


: eae HALL SCHOOL, 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, 8.E. 

Principal, Mrs. HAMILTON (Girton College, Cambridge). Resident Women 
Graduates and Foreign Mistresses. University Lecturers and London Masters. 
Large gymnasium and playing field. Tennis, cricket, hockey, swimming, riding. 
Special attention to health. Resident pupils only.—Prospectus on application. 














UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE. — SCHOOL for the 

DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. (Boarders only.) Miss CHUDLEIGH 

and Miss JOHNS, M.A.,, assisted by a full staff of English and Foreign Mis- 

treses and Visiting Professors. Excellent premises close to the sea. Physical 
culture a special feature under a trained Resident Mistress. 


DINBURGH ACADEMY. —Incorporated by Royal 
Ad Charter 5 Geo. IV.—PROSPECTUSES of the ACADEMY and of the 
IWO NEW BOARDING-HOUSES recently opened at the New Field, Inverleith, 
can be had from Mr. C. KE. W. Macpherson, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 N. St. 
David Street, Edinburgh, who will receive enrolments for next Term, which 
begins for new boys on Monday, October 2nd. 











\OUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE.—Church 
of England Public School on Protestant Principles of Reformation.—Sides : 
Classical, Modern (including Lond. Matric., Engineering, &c.), Army and Navy. 
Junior School. Three Scholarships to the Universities, Five Entrance Scholarships 
(£60 to £25), Five Entr. Exhib. Nominations (£15) yearly in July. During last 
two years Three Open Scholarships, Seven Entrances to Woolwich and Sandhurst, 
Three Passes Lond. Matric., &c.—Apply to HEAD-MASTER. 








ARIS.—The Comforts of an English and American Home, 
combined with the advantage of studying Music, Art, and Languages under 
qualified Parisian teachers, are offered to a few YOUNG LADIES, in the best part 
of the city (near l'Are de Triomphe and Bois de Boulogne). Very careful super- 
vidon given, and lessons from ‘the most eminent Professors arranged for. Ex- 
llent and easy facilities are afforded of acquiring pure and correct. French, which 
is the language in daily use throughout the house. References and prospectus on 
application.—Miss HAYES, 46 Rue Hamelin, Paris. 


y : < ae 
RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mme. DENYS 
Ap, RECEIVES a FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their 
7 CATION. Comfortable family life. French, German , Italian, Music, Drawing, 
pening, Dancing, &e. ; Fees, £80perann.:; Termcommences with entrance of Pupil ; 
*rsonal References. Prospectus on application.—66 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 














. A. K. SELLAR, M.A. Oxon., after the Vacation, will 

Pai RECEIVE PUPILS for Army, University, and other Examinations, at THE 

ORY, ST. ANDREWS, FIFE, instead of at present address,-14 HOPE 
REET, ST. ANDREWS. 


’ 
= 
OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
iy CIRENCESTER. 

_ Established by Royal Charter, 1845. For Land-Owners, Land Agents, Surveyors, 
Farmers, Colonists, &c. For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Courses of 
Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 10th, 1899. 


ORQUAY.—APSLEY HOU 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 
Extensive grounds ; large hall and gymnasium. 
References to parents of pupils in England and abroad. 
Head-Mistress, Mrs. C. WYNDHAM ROBINSON, 

THE OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 
YA OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS. 
(Ashburne House, Victoria Park, Manchester.) 

Warden—Miss HELEN M. STEPHEN. 

The HALL (which is in connection with Owens College) will be OPENED in 
OCTOBER NEXT. Fees for board and residence, 12 to 20 guineas per term 
(eleven weeks). At least three Bursaries offered.—Applications from intending 
residents to the Warden or to the Secretaries, Miss A. M. COOKE and Professor 
S$. ALEXANDER, Owens College. 


ORKING.—On the hills 400 ft. above sea-level: sandy 
soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, Upping- 
ham, and Cheltenham. All details connected with the health and personal care of 
the boys are undertaken by Mrs. Olivier. Perfect sanitation, workshop, gravel 
playground, field, gymnastic apparatus, &c. Prospectus on application.—Address, 
G. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The Tower House, Dorking. 


AUSANNE.—ENGLISH BOARDING HOUSE for 
LADIES only. Good position; excellent cuisine; bathrooms (h. and c.); 
sanitation perfect. Terms, 5s. per day.—Address, 4 Avenue du Closelet. 
EREFORD SCHOOL (founded 1387 A.D.)—A PUBLIC 
SCHOOL giving preparation for the Universities, Army, Navy, &c., with 
good Modern Side. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS to 
Oxford and Cambridge. MURRAY RAGG, The Close, 
Hereford. 





SE. 

















-Address, Rev. W. H. 





KELLFIELD, RIPON.—BOARDING & DAY SCHOOL 
for GIRLS on modern lines. Healthy situation, large playground. 
Principals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVEL (formerly Assistant-Mistresses at 
the Clifton High School). 
teferences to the Archdeacon of Manchester, and others. 


w(T. MARGARET'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, 
Limited, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 

Head-Mistress, Miss DANIEL (late a Resident Lecturer, Girton College, Cam- 
bridge). NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 26th.—Particulars from 
HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 

QT. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD (late the Aldeburgh 
kh) School).—Head-Mistress. Miss M. I. GARDINER, Nat. Se. Tripos Cambridge. 
References: Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq., the 
3ishop of Southampton. 

VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
TINHE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, 


TWENTY-SIXTH SESSION of the DEPARTMENT 














LEEDS. 


The of SCIENCE, 
TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS will BEGIN on OCTOBER 3rd, and the SIXTY- 
NINTH SESSION of the SCHOOL of MEDICINE on OCTOBER 2nd, 1899. 

The Classes prepare for the following professions :—Chemistry, Civil, Mechanical, 
Electrical, and Sanitary Engineering, Mining, Textile Industries, Dyeing, Art, 
Leather Manufacture, Agriculture, School Teaching, Law, Medicine, and Surgery. 

University Degrees are also conferred in the Faculties of Arts, Science, Law, 
Medicine, and Surgery. 

Lyddon Hall has been established for students’ residence. 

Prospectus of any of the above may be had from the REGISTRAR. 


ATH COLLEGE, near BATH.— Head- Master: The 

tev. W. YORKE FAUSSET, M.A. On high ground. Public School Life 

and Methods. Upper and Junior Schools. Classical and Modern Sides. Army 

and Navy Classes (Successes 1898-9, Five Open Scholarships, One Woolwich and 

Two Sandhurst Cadetships). Boarders’ inclusive fee from £95 6s. to £78 16s.; 

reduction for Brothers. NEXT TERM BEGINS FRIDAY, September 22nd.— 
Prospectus to be had from the BURSAR, Bath College. 


} AKLUYT SOCIETY (President, Sir CLEMENTS 
A MARKHAM, K.C.B.)—The first two of the publications for 1899, viz.: 
THE EMBASSY OF SIR THOMAS ROE TO INDIA, 1615-19 (2 vols.), Edited by 
WILLIAM FOSTER, are now being distributed to members by Mr. Quaritch. 
‘The annual subscription is One Guinea. A new series commetices with these 
volumes. WILLIAM FOSTER, Honorary Secretary. 
sordean, Holly Road, Wanstead, N.E. 











TIVHE Rev. Dr. SCOTT, Head-Master of Mercers’ School, 

_ E.C., can heartily RECOMMEND a FINISHING SCHOOL for YOUNG 
LADIES at DUSSELDORF, his own daughter having been there for a year. 
Home comforts; every attention and sound instruction.—Address, Fratilein 
KLOssS, 48 Kronprinzenstrasse, Diisseldorf, Germany. 








ARWICK SCHOOL (Chartered by Edward the Con- 
fessor).—First-grade Public School. Boarders’ fees, £60. Classical and 

Modern sides. SPECIAL ARMY AND NAVY CLASSES.—Valuable Exhibitions 
to Universities, Woolwich, &c. Beautiful site: health record remarkable. 
Buildings include Chapel, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Sanatorium, &c. Many acres 
of levelled playing fields. Excellent modern Boarding Houses for 110 boys. 
Cubicles in School House. Junior House detached for boys from 8. For Blue-book 
with views apply to the HEAD-MASTER. Appointments for any afternoon 
during Term. 





INTER IN BERLIN.—A LADY returning to Berlin in 

September, WISHES to CHAPERONE ONE or TWO YOUNG LADIES. 
Excellent opportunity for learning German, attending the Opera, &c. Very high 
references given and required. Terms according to agreement.— Address “ X.,” 
30x 965, Willings, 125 Strand. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 

or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 

LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 

SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. Established 
1835. Capital £500,000. 


YPEWRITING, LITERARY, and TRANSLATION 
BUREAU.— MSS. TYPEWRITTEN promptly and accurately Is. per 

1,000 words. LITERARY RESEARCH at British Museum, Record One Os L 4 

Experts in Old Script, Heraldry, Genealogy, &c. TRANSLATIONS and CO. YIN 














undertaken.—Address, Miss YOUNG, 41 Great Russell Street, W.C. 
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™ ‘a 
IVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—The SESSION 
of the FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS and of SCIENCE will BEGIN on 
TUESDAY, October 3rd. 
The Prospectuses of the following departments are now ready and may be had 
on application to the Secretary :— 
Faculty of Arts. 
Faculty of Laws. 
Faculty of Science. 
The Indian School. 
The Department of Fine Art. 
The Engineering Department. 
The Department of Architecture. 
Students of both sexes are admitted to classes without previous examination, 
ovided there {s room. 
Scholarships of the value of £2,000 are offered for competition annually. 
J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 





7 
HRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 
—Preparatory for Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 
SUHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80); sons of gentlemen ; specially suited to Colonials ; 
five vacancies for private pupils.—Rev. J. H. SWINSTEAD, Head-Master. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—A_First- 
b. grade Endowed School. VALUABLE SCHOLARSHIPS and LEAVING 
EXHIBITIONS. Recent suecesses in Army and Navy Examinations. Highest 
inclusive fee, 55 guineas.—D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


T. LEONARDS.—‘CRANTOCK,” 59 WARRIOR 

SQUARE.—First-class BOARD and RESIDENCE.—Newly furnished ; sea 

view. Excellent cuisine; billiard-room. Sanitary certificate——Mr. and Mrs, 
SIDNEY P. POTTER. 


ERMANY.—Fraulein STREIT, for many years resident 

in England, RECEIVES PUPILS on moderate terms. Escort provided for 

September. Highest references given.—Address, COBURG, Theaterplatz 11, 
Thiringen. 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—“‘OVERDALE” 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, 
PICKARD (lass. Trip.), Newnham Col.,Camb. Highest references. 


AREFUL INDIVIDUAL TUITION.—A MARRIED 
CLERGYMAN of 20 years’ experience, residing in the County of Sussex, near 
Coast, ably assisted, RECEIVES TEN PUPILS from 7 to 14 years of age. Every 
home care and comfort; thorough grounding; careful preparation and super- 
vision ; sea bathing.—Apply by letter, “ Rev. G.,” 69 Arlington Road, London, N.W 


OME PARENTS having SONS at a GOOD PRE- 
b PARATORY SCHOOL on Hampstead Heath, WISH to thoroughly 
RECOMMEND it. Beautifully situated on the higher part, having large and airy 
échoolroom, also Gymnasium and Carpenters’ shop. Classes for Swimming, Draw- 
ing, Music, &c.—Apply, J. WALKER, 42 Elsworthy Road, London, N.W. 


HE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on OCTOBER 2nd. 

The ANNUAL DINNER will be HELD in the COLLEGE LIBRARY on 
Monday, OCTOBER 2nd, Dr. HERMAN in the Chair. 

The Hospital is the largest in the kingdom ; nearly 800 beds are in constant use, 
and no beds are closed. Being the only general hospital for East London—i.e., for 
a million and a half people—the practice is immense. In-patients last year, 11,622; 
out-patients, 178,838 ; accidents, 17,370; major operations, 2,260. 

APPOINTMENTS.—Owing to the enormous number of patients more appoint- 
ments, salaried and resident, are open to students than at any other hospital. 
Sixty of these qualified appointments are made annually, and more than 150 
Dressers, Clinical Clerks, &c., appointed every three months. All are free to 
students of the College. Holders of resident appointments have free board. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES.—Thirty-four Scholarships and Prizes are given 
annually. Seven Entrance Scholarships will be offered in October. 

SPECIAL CLASSES are held for the University of London and other higher 
Examinations. Special entries for Medical and Surgical Practice can be made. 
Qualified practitioners will find excellent opportunities for studying the rarest 
diseases. 

A reduction of 15 guineas {s allowed to the sons of members of the profession. 

ENLARGEMENT OF THE COLLEGE.—The new laboratories and class-rooms for 
Bacteriology, Public Health, Operative Surgery, Chemistry, Biology, &c., are now 
in full use. 

The Clubs Union Athletic Ground is within easy reach of the Hospital. 

Luncheons or dinners at moderate charges can be obtained in the Students’ Club 

The Metropolitan and other railways have stations close to the Hospital and 
College. 

For prospectus and information as to resivence, &c., apply personally, or by 
letter, to 

Mile End, E. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 

UY’S HOSPITAL.—EN TRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS to 

Tbe COMPETED for in SEPTEMBER, 1899: Two Open Scholarships in 
Arts, one of the value of £100 open to candidates under 20 years of age, and one of 
£50 open to candidates under 25 ena of age; Two Open Scholarships in Science, 
one of the value of £150 and another of £60 open to candidates under 25 years of 
age; One Open Scholarship for University Students who have completed their 
study of Anatomy and Physiology of the value of £50.—Full particulars may be 
obtained on application to the DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.— The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


ATON’S “LIST OF SCHOOLS,” 1899. (An aid to 
Parents in the selection of Schools.) Gives particulars of some of the Best 
Schools for Boys and Girls, Lists of Scholarships and Exhibitions obtainable at 
Public Schools (Boys and Girls). Crown $Svo, red cloth, 254 pp., Illustrated. 
Through all Booksellers, Is.; or post-free, 1s. 3d. from J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, “'lriform, London.” 
Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


OOKS WANTED at Prices affixed :—Badminton 

“Hunting,” Large Paper, £10; Tennyson's “Window” and “Victim,” pub. 

at Canford Manor, 1867, £20 each; “ Pauline: a Fragment,” 1833, £20; Barratt’s 

“ Battle of Marathon,” 1820, £20; “Queen Mab,” 1813, £7; Keats's ‘** Poems,” 1817, 

£5. Rare Books supplied. Any subject. State wants—BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 


ADAME AUBERT introduces English and Foreign 
GOVERNESSES (Finishing, Junior, Nursery), VISITING TEACHERS, 
HAPERONS, COMPANIONS, &c., for BRITISH ISLES, Continent, Africa, 
America, Asia, Australasia. SCHOOLS and EDUCATIONAL HOMES recom- 
mended.—141 REGENT STREET, W. 














SCHOOL 
Miss E. M. 
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St MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHO00 
PADDINGTON, W. L, 
The WINTER SESSION BEGINS on OCTOBER 2nd wit! 

Address, at 3 p.m., by H. G. PLIMMER, Esq. .s Tatroduciy 
The ANNUAL DINNER will be held in the evening, at the King’s 
Holborn Restaurant, Dr. SIDNEY PHILLIPS in the Chair. hy 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN NATURAL SOTRNCE 

One of £144, two of £78 158, one of £52 10s., two of £57 15s, both 
tudents from Oxford and Cambridge, will be awarded by Examinaee’ 
yd og and 21st. : 0 oy 

é@ School provides complete preparation fer t':- Higher 

Degrees of the Universities. ” ‘her Examinations wy 

SPECIAL CLASSES.-—A py yoy arin 

SS8ES.-—All the special classes for the High 

have recently been made free to Students. stiles ony 

HONOURS EXAMINATIONS.—Special tuition is provided for the 
Examinations of the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London wre 
Fellowship of the Royal College of Surgeons. a the 

FINAL EXAMINATIONS. — The Medical, Surgical, and Obstetric Tr 
demonstrate the whole of the year te Students preparing for Final Examination 

NEW at icra posed er 

This Department, now in full working, occupies the whole ground- 
New Clarence Wing, which, when completed, wll increase the number or ait 
the —— to 380, and provide a Residential College for Medical Officers a 
Students. = 

ENLARGEMENT OF THE MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

The Physiological Laboratories have been further extended, and 9 mm 
Lecture Theatre and a new and enlarged Chemical Laboratory have been 
A new Laboratory, fitted with electric light and every modern improvement ty 
the study of Biology, Pathology, and Bacteriology, has also been : 
Another extensive and important addition has been made by the han Over te 
the School of the premises vacated by the transfer of the Out-patients' Depart. 
ment to the Clarence Wing. This has provided new Laboratories, Class-room, 


and a new Museum. 

A complete reorganisation of the Pathological Department has also late; 
been made, with provision of extensive new Laboratories for Pathology ani 
Bacteriology, and an improved Museum for pathological specimens With a speci 
Anatomical Department. 

The Residential College is at 33 and 35 Westbourne Terrace, W., close to the 
Hospital. For terms application should be made to the Warden, Mr. Hf 
COLLIER, F.R.C.S. There are 18 Resident Appointments in the Hospital oe, 
to Students without expense. 

G. P. FIELD, Dean, 


For prospectus apply to the Secretary. 
LONDOY, 





ING’S COLLEGE, 
STUDENTS in ARTS and SCIENCE, Engineering, Architecture, 4; 
Applied Sciences, Medicine, and other Branches of Education will be admitted {or 
the NEXT TERM, TUESDAY, October 3rd. Evening Classes commence Thun. 
day, October 5th. 
Students are classed on entrance according to their proficiency ; and termin; 
reports of the progress and conduct of matriculated students are sent to ther 
parents and guardians. There are entrance scholarships and exhibitions, 
Students may join either for the full courses at a composition fee, or be admitted 
for the separate classes. 
There are a few vacancies for resident students. 
F — prospectus and all information apply to the SECRETARY, King’s Colle, 
ondon, 


ry.O BE SOLD, by tender, the OLD- ESTABLISHED 
PUBLISHING BUSINESS of A. D. INNES and COMPANY, Limited, of 
31 and 32 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., including Leasehoii 
Interest, Goodwill, Copyrights, Trade Fixtures, Furniture, Plant, Machinery, ani 
Stock-in-trade. i 

The Copyrights include a large number of works by many noted and populr 
Authors of the day, a list and full particulars of which may be seen at the under. 
mentioned office of The Law Investment and Insurance Corporation, Limited. 

Tenders to be sent in addressed to the SECRETARY of The LAW INVEST. 
MENT and INSURANCE CORPORATION, Limited, 9 Serle Street, Lincolu’s 
Inn, London, W.C., before September 15th, 1899. 

Particulars and Conditions of Sale and Forms of Tender may be obtained 
ae of the above-named Secretary and of the Vendors’ Solicitors, Mesn. 
SHARPE, PARKER, PRITCHARDS, and BARHAM, 12 New Court, Carey 
Street, London, W.C. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED and ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LonDON. Code: UNICODE. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


Fg BOOKS at REASONABLE PRICES— 


Please state wants. We will send free on application a CATALOGUE! 
some of the cheapest first-class Books at present in the market; and we have 
always book rarities on offer at bargain prices. We invite inquiries—-THE 
HOLLAND COMPANY, Book Merchants, Birmingham. 


pevnanss. ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 














FOUNDED 1848. 


INVESTED FUNDS .. oe ee oe «+ £83,000,000. 


THE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Made in Three Sizes at— 
10s. 6d., 16s. 6d., and 258., up to 18 guineas, post-free. 
Not until you write with a ‘*SWAN” will you realise how inestimable 
is its value. 
The most prolific writers of to-day pronounce it a perfect pen. 
It adds immeasurably to celerity and comfort in writing. Of all pens most famous 





Illustrated Catalogue post-free on application to— 
MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 
93 CHEAPSIDE E.C., 


954 REGENT STREET, W., LONDON; 3 EXCHANGE STREET, MANCHBSESB; 
and PARIS: BRENTANO’S, 37 AVENUE DE L'OPERA; 
and of all stationers. 
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1849. JUBILEE YEAR. 1899. 


nted on. Best Terms against 


Insurances gra 
TS ON SEA AND LAND, 
ACCENTS AND DISEASE i‘ 


cc ’ 
» LIABILITY. 
EMPLOYER Suc rantees Issued. 


IMS PAID £4,000,000. 
mAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


NHILL, LONDON. 
ian A. VIAN, Secretary. 


eee 
IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. t oscil 
IN BLDGS., Chancery Lane, 3 
00TH ESTED FUNDS £10,000,000. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
vowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. ss 
alia PER CENT on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 


bow SIREBECK ALMANACK, with particulars, 


pestfree,  SRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 











THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 


TOY “4 
PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. i 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 

CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 

is prepared to send the above PAMPH LET, reprinted 

by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 

on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 

of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 

Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 

to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 

Fonds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 

Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO.,1 Pall Mall 
East, 8.W. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 











GOLD MEDAL. 


READING -CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR,” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 








CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each, 
May be had by order through any Bookscller or 
Newsagent, 
OR AT THE OFFICE, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





Applications for Copies of the SPEC- 
TATOR, and Commumreations upon matters 
of business should NOT be addressed to the 
EDITOR, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


MR. HEINEMANN’S NEWEST BOOKS. 





A Private Soldier of 


With 8 Illustrations 


as of a faulty system.” 


THE FRENCH ARMY FROM WITHIN. 
TROOPER 3,809: 


the Third Republic. 


By LIONEL DECLE. 


by H. Chartier. 6s. 


Extract from the Preface :—“ The Dreyfus aase is, unfortunately, but a greatly magnified example of what 
daily happens throughout the French Army, and the recollections I am now offering to the reader, of the 
time I served in its ranks, will show that Dreyfus has been a victim not so much of the malice of individuals 





THE MATERNITY OF HAR- 
RIOTT WICKEN. By Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* Amazingly clever, a 

= well-constructed, and well-balanced 


THE CONFOUNDING OF'! 
CAMELIA. By ANNE D. SEDGWICK, Author of | 
“The Dull Miss Archinard.” | 

DAILY CHRONICLE. —“'The most interesting | 
plece of work that has come before us in the course of | 
the present year. Those who do not read * The Con- | 
founding of Camelia’ will make a mistake.” 


LIFE AT TWENTY. By C. R. 
MORSE. 

ACADEMY.—* The wit of the novel is undeniable 

and often brilliant, the acuteness of its reflections 


remarkable.” 
THE RAPIN. By H. DE VERE 
and Belgravia, art and 


STACPOOLE. 
OUTLOOK.—* Bohemia 

money, elbow each other through pages of sparkling 

narrative.” 


THE AMAZING LADY. By M. 
WORLDe=* The book wakes its mark. The 


narrative is picturesjue, and the scenes have the true 
sense of drama.” 
THE MARKET PLACE. By Hakoip 
FREDERIC. 
SPECTATOR.—* Most. brilliantly written and most 
easy and pleasant to read.” 
THE VIRGINS OF THE ROCKS. 
By GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO. 
JASPER TRISTRAM. 


CLARKE. 





By A. W- 


Novels for the Holidays.—6s. each. 


THE VICTIM. 
D’ANNUNZIO. 
PALL MALL 


By GABRIELE 


GAZETTE. —“The genius of 


| D'Annunzio is shown alike in the bold directness of 


the conception and the perfection with which he works 
out every detail. A saddening book, but a great one.” 


ON THE EDGE OF THE EMPIRE. 
By E. A. JEPSON and Captain D. S. BEAMES. 
SPECTATOR.—“ No writer, not even Mr. Kipling 
himself, has given us a deeper insight into the character 
of the Indian fighting man.” 


NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “IN HIS STEPS.” 
JOHN KING’S QUESTION CLASS. 


By CHARLES M. SHELDON, Author of “In His 
Steps.” Cloth, 28. 6d.; paper, 2s. 


HEINEMANN’S NOVEL LIBRARY. 
Cloth, 1g. 6d. net each. 
R. L. STEVENSON. ST. IVES. 
FELIX GRAS. THE REDS OF THE MIDI. 
OUIDA. THE TOWER OF TADDEO. 
E. H. COOPER. 
MR. BLAKE OF NEWMARKEI, 
ADELINE SERGEANT. 
MARGARET BELLARMINE, 
MATILDA MALLING. 
A ROMANCE OF THE FIRST CONSUL. 
MRS. HUNGERFORD. THE HOYDEN 


Mr. Heiiwemann's List contains all the leading novels 
by Hall. Caine, I. Zangwill, Flora Annie Steel, Sarah 
Grand, R. Hichens, W. E. Norris, Henry James, &c. 








London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infanta. 


WORLD. 





FISHER’S 





Catalogues post-freoe. 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


188 STRAND. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from | COUNTRY 





One Guinea per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 
“eekly exchange of books at the houses 


per annum. 


now Offered at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address, 
POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY 
JOGRAPHY, SOIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


The List contains 
RIOG 


_ ,MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 
~*1 Brompton Road, S.W. : 48 





from Two Guineas per annum. 
N.B.— Two or Three Friends may 
°f Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and | ~~ 
} thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


Managers { 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 





Them. 


tures. 


concerning all Investment 
BUSINESS ADVISED OR 


VAN OSS and CO 


QRIENT COMPANY’S PLEASURE CRUISES 


by their Steamship 


LUSITANIA, 3,912 tons register, 1,900 b.p., 
FOR SOUTH OF SPAIN, SICILY, GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, MALTA, 
ALGIERS, &c.,, leaving Loudou September 2Ist, arriving back October 30th. 
High-class Cuisine. 
F. GREEN and CO. ? 
ANDERSON, ANDERSON, and CO. § Fenchurch Avenue. 
For particulars, apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., or 
to West-End Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


String Band, &c. 
Head Offices, 





INVESTMENTS. 


{OUND INVESTMENTS: How to Select and Secure 
Messrs. VAN OSS and CO. will be pleased to advise those desirous 
of investing large or small sums in interest-bearing securities of unquestionable 
standing, notably Government and Municipal Stocks, Railway Loans, and Deben- 
Particular attention paid to the special opportunities offered from time to 
time in the various investment markets. 


Latest statistical and other information 
Stocks, Home or Foreign. NO SPECULATIVE 
UNDERTAKEN. Explanatory pamphlet, monthly 


ciculars, and quarterly graduated investment list free on application. 
., 15 Great Winchester Street, London, E.C. 











To ensure insertion Advertisements should reach the Publishing 


Office not later than the first post on Friday. 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e@ SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING PUBLIC 
to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London for filling, 
onthe most favourable terms, orders for thelr own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS 
and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on 
application. 
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“LET THE PATIENT HAVE 
SCHWEITZER’S 





IF YOU PLEASE.” 


RAAAA AAA ARAAAA ALAS AAA RA ARA RAR FAA AAA AAAAAA BZA AAAAAAAA 


It has long been claimed for this article that it is absolutely the finest and most nourishing Cocoa in the world 
and the above sentence is quoted to show how strong scientific evidence is in favour of that plea, as it wy 
used by the late Sir Andrew Clark in the course of one of his last inaugural addresses to students. He described, 
typical case of malnutrition, with its attendant evils, and, in indicating the proper course of treatment to be pursued, 
urged his hearers to insist on the use of this wonderfully strengthening and recuperative beverage. 


The eminent practitioner also invariably recommended SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA to sufferers fron 
digestive troubles who consulted him, and gave it a prominent place in his famous diet rules. The reasons for the great 
and ever growing popularity amongst medical men and the general public of this 


TRULY GREAT COCOA 


are not far to seek, and may thus be briefly summarised :— 


I.—SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA is a Pure Cocoa, made from the finest beans obtainable, and the choicest 
of the world’s markets. Before the initial stages of manufacturing are commenced these are carefully 
inspected, and ONLY THOSE in sound condition are used. Much has been said about Cocoa of late, but 
there is‘one point we should like to impress upon our readers. In manufacturing Cocoatina we use ripe 
beans. Itis of the utmost importance that the public should avoid Cocoa made from the unripe article, as nothing 
deranges the system so quickly. 

II.—In the process of manufacture all the valuable properties natural to Cocoa are preserved intact, thus rendering 
Cocoatina absolutely full of nourishing and strengthening properties, and any so-called beneficial admixture would 
only lessen its value. 

III.—By an unique process of manufacture, the valuable PHOSPHATES—of vital importance to children—are 
rendered perfectly soluble and assimilative to the weakest digestive organs, so much so that children using it 
regularly become perfectly supplied with RED BLOOD corpuscles, and are independent of aia: and 
digestive-disturbing chemical tonics. 

Whom does it benefit? There is but one answer—SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA is “still the best Cocoa for 

everyone.” It is full of nourishment so to speak, and is invaluable to 


NURSING MOTHERS, YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN, 
INFANTS, BRAIN WORKERS and all those who live sedentary lives, 
YOUNG CHILDREN, INVALIDS, 
and those with SMALL INCOMES, as it is far more economical than the ordinary Cocoas, 
BECAUSE A SMALL QUANTITY GOES A LONG WAY. 





“THE” COCOA 


Is Nature’s Restorer of Nerves and Bodies that are Jaded and Weakened by Town 
Life during the Hot Weather. 
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